
































NEW YORK 
NEW ORLEANS 


WATER 


For HEALTH or PLEASURE 


The Southern Pacific Morgan line 
steamers “Proteus,” ““Comus”’ and 
“Excelsior” sail regularly between 
New York and New Orleans, leaving 
New York on Saturdays and New 
Orleans on Wednesdays, making 
the trip in five days without stops 





FOLLOW THE COURSE 
OF THE GULF STREAM 


Information at all offices of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
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At the Crossroads of the Pacific 


This modern and magnificent hostlery, representing an investment of over one and a half million 
dollars, has just been completed and is now open for the reception of guests. 

The roof garden, over one third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete view of Honolu'u 
and vicinity, including the mountains on one side and the sea on the other. 
This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 
Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: 


OCEANIC S. S. CO. OCCIDENTAL and ORIENTAL S. S. CO. PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. 
CANADIAN MAIL S. S. CO. TOYO KISEN KAISHA S. S. CO. 
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CONTRA COSTA COUNTY COURTHOUSE, MARTINEZ , CALIFORNIA 


EXCELS IN 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS REASONABLE PRICED LANDS 

EQUABLE TEMPERATURE RICH SOIL 

VERY LOW FREIGHT RATES CLOSE TO MARKET 

VERY LOW PASSENGER RATES NO IRRIGATION NEEDED 

BEST TRANSPORTATION FA- EASY TO OBTAIN EMPLOY- 
CILITIES MENT 
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All Inquiries Answered With Pleasure. We Merely Ask 
You to Verify the Within Statements by Investigation 


BOARD OF TRADE 
MARTINEZ CALIFORNIA 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


EXPORTERS, WHOLESALERS 
AND JOBBERS OF 


ug et Sound JLum ber 





OFFICE: 











237 California St., San Francisco 





Yards; Foot of Third St., San Francisco 






( PORT GAMBLE 








Mills: 4 PORT BLAKELY Puget Sound 
| PORT LUDLOW Washington 
UTSALADDY 





COSMOPOLIS, Grays Harbor, Washington 





Shipments by vessel to all parts of the world. 
Shipments by rail to all parts of United States. 





Agents in New York, London, Paris and Orient. 


§ Cable Address: PEPECO ; 
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SAN FRANCISCO “LAMEDA'S 








LOCATE YOUR FACTORY IN BENICIA 


MAKE YOUR HOME IN BENICIA 


FACTORY SITES 
HOME SITES 


Benicia is directly connected by rail, sail and 
steam with all points north, south, east and west. 


The climate is equable, healthful and unsurpassed. 
The fresh water supply is good and abundant— 


BENICIA BOARD OF TRADE 
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BALTIMORE 





THROUGH THE RICE AND COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 


The route of the Sunset Limited and Washington and Southwestern Limited Trains. 
FAST TIME BEST SERVICE 
See any Southern Pacific Co's Agent or 


PHIL K.GORDON, PAC. COAST PASS. AGT. 
633 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL’. 
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ON HOT SPRIN 


ALIFORNIAS HOST. F, AMOU 5 


Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 


hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
situated in the semi- 
On the direct 


A new 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 

The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country 

A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 
waters, will be mailed by addressing 

L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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HONOLULU. JAPAN. 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MATL 
OCCIDENTAL =: ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA’ 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Horea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
Siberia (twin screw) 12.000 tons 
China 5.100 tons 


Doric 4700 fons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4.300 tons 


America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Maru (twin screw) 6.000 fons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6,o00tons 








What a country for- 
verdure and shade is 
Japan; what an 
unlooked - for Eden” 
Pierre Loti 


General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: LH.Nurring, Genl. Eastern Pass.Agt. 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W.G.Neimyer. Agent, 193 Clark Street 
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Situated on the Eastern Shore of the Bay of San Francisco 


A CITY OF HOMES 


Fifteen-minute Service daily across the beautiful Bay of San Francisco 


POPULATION 20,000 


No finer graded streets and sidewalks in the world. The best sewered city in the United 
States, The surrounding country abounds with beautiful drives through the most luxurious 
fruit orchards in California. School Houses, Churches, Carnegie Library, City Hall and 
Social Clubs, such as Boating, Fishing, Tennis, Golf and Polo are of the highest standard. 

If searching for an ideal all-the-year-round climate amidst social and educational 
conditions, communicate with 


ALAMEDA BOARD OF TRADB, Alameda, California 


T. F. BAIRD, Secretary 
A beautifully illustrated booklet will be mailed to you for the asking 
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“The Gem City of the Foothilis 
of Santa Cruz Mountains.” 


“The Most Beautiful Situation 
in California.” 


Produces the finest fruits of Santa 
Clara County, with utmost regularity, 
in greatest variety, at good profit. 


Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Cherries, 
Apricots, Peaches, Prunes, Apples, 
Pears, Figs, Grapes, Walnuts, 
Almonds, ete. 


A Delightful Summer and Winter 
Climate. 
No frost, no snow, no oppressive 
heat, no violent storms, no irriga- 
tion necessary. 
An Ideal Place of Residence, a 
Resort Town 
of prominence, a good business 
place, a promising location for 
manufacturing, American com- 
munity, up-to-date, improvements, 
broad and narrow gauge railways. 


Address 


BOARD 


LOS GATOS, SANTA 


GATOS 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
55 MILES TO SAN FRANCISCO 

10 MILES TO SAN JOS 

10 TRAINS DAILY ~ 


OF TRADE 


CLARA GOUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Miss Dan and the Peach Tree 


By ELLA STERLING CUMMINS 


Illustrated by Mar Newberry 


HE owner of the Rio Brava ranch 
looked at the man before him with 
a pitying expression in his eyes. 

“T would do ’most anything to oblige 
my friend Dorn,” said he, “but you 
don’t seem to me to be in any condition 
to work.” 

The younger man smiled, in a half- 
cynical manner. 

“IT know I am not very much to look 
at, Mr. Wilson,” he agreed, “but the doc- 
tors say I can prolong my life by living 
in the open air and, under the circum- 
stances, I might as well die working as 
moping around. Mr. Dorn said that 
you have a vacancy for a driver. That 
would suit me very well; I have to be 
busy !” 

There was an eagerness underneath 


his affected indifference that gave Mr. 
Wilson assurance of the man’s sin- 
cerity. 


“T am much in need of some one who 
will be faithful to my interests, Mr. Hat- 
ton,” he replied; “some one who will 
oversee the men and keep track of the 
work. I have been doing this myself all 
these years, until I have made the ranch 
what it is. Now I should like to take a 


rest, if only it were possible to get any 
one to take my place. I hardly think 
you are strong enough—” 

Hatton smiled again. 

“T don’t ask for such a chance as you 
suggest, but if you will let me drive a 
team, so that I can be out of doors and 
cheerfully employed, I should be grate- 
ful—till the end comes along.” 

‘But you are a college man. I’m 
afraid you’d be out of place. The men 
are pretty rough.” 

“Never mind. It is all I ask.” 

As Hatton spoke even the half-cynical 
light faded from his face, leaving him 
gray and drawn. Wilson relented out of 
pity, and arranged for the man to enter 
upon his duties on the following day. 

As they passed down the wide avenue, 
in front of the house, they were met by 
a rosy-cheeked, nut-brown young woman, 
under a wide-brimmed hat. She stepped 
along briskly, almost shocked at the 
sight of the weary-looking stranger. 

“My daughter—Miss Dan—named for 
me,” the father informed Hatton proud- 
ly. “She’s the last child of seven—only 
one left—apple of my eye. Dorn’s son . 
is hoping to be her young man, but none 
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of the little Saxony princes are good 
enough for my girl, you bet!” 

They parted at the gate and Wilson 
returned to his chair on the veranda. 

“Why, papa,” said the girl, “who is 
that dying man?” 

“A friend of Dorn—nice fellow, gen- 
tlemanly and earnest—his name is Ar- 
thur Hatton. He came from the east— 
came to California to die, I suppose, and 
I’ve let him have a team to drive. He 
said he wanted an out-door job.” 

“Poor fellow,” was all she said. 

The air is pure and mild throughout 
the winter in California. The beautiful 
valley of the Kern is threaded by the 
majestic Rio Brava and innumerable 
silvery canals which make the face of 
nature green and refreshing. The gov- 
ernment land of the settler was brown 
and bare, compared to these rich acres, 
islanded by the life-giving fluid. Man 
and nature together had wrought a 
marvel. 

Hatton gazed on this wonderful scene 
of thrift, beauty and activity with a lan- 
guid interest. It was warm and sweet 
in the February sunshine, but the rows 
of little brown slips and twigs, with the 
setting out of which every rancher was 
occupied, gave no prophecy to his eyes of 
what was to follow. 

He saw the young woman of the ranch 
going out day after day to look up into 
the bare and close-pruned branches of 
the trees, as if with an intense interest. 
He was a man of books, now making his 
first acquaintance with nature. He 
could feel that in the trees was a mystery 
beyond his perception. As for him, he 
was dead to beauty and to love. His life 
had been blasted by a woman in whom 
he had reposed his tenderest confidences. 
She had proved herself faithless, insin- 
cere. He no longer loved her memory, 
for he loved nothing, not even life. 

It was merely with the instinct of a 
student that he left his horses one morn- 
ing, and walked across the field to where 
Miss Dan had paused to look upward, 
as she passed from tree to tree. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, lifting 
his hat, “but will you kindly tell me 
what it is you are looking for in the 
trees? Everything here is so strange to 


me that I know you will pardon my ask- 
ing. 
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Miss Dan was apparently so absorbed 
in her quest that she merely gave him a 
glance and turned to the trees as before. 

“Oh, I am only trying to see if the 
buds have begun to burst,” she told him. 
“T love to see the first little touch of life 
on the bare branches.” 

Hatton came closer and began to scan 
the boughs for himself. 

“You see,” she resumed a little more 
eagerly, “it is really like a miracle every 
year to see the beautiful blossoms cover- 
ing all the brown trees, turning them into 
giant bouquets, and I like to watch it 
when it first begins.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Hatton, “that is a nat- 
ural thing, for man has always enjoyed, 
if he has not indeed worshiped, the com- 
ing of spring. Yes, they have put it 
into the religions and the legends. The 
tale of the ‘Sleeping Princess in the 
Wood’ never meant anything in the 
world except that the spindle of Winter 
frost pierced the finger-boughs of beau- 
tiful Earth and she sank into slumber 
till the Prince of Spring came and wak- 
ened her with a kiss.” 

“Oh, is that true?” said the girl eager- 
ly. “How did you find that out?” 

Hatton awoke suddenly to the fact 
that he was talking to an interesting 
young woman. 

“Tt is all the sun-myth theory,” he re- 
plied. “It’s a long history. I think ] 
must hurry back to the horses now.” 

He lifted his hat with natural grace 
and returned to the team. 

Miss Dan looked after him regret- 
fully. 

“What a pity he cannot live. Poor fel- 
low, how pinched and pale he is.” 

It was several mornings after this that 
Hatton came toward her again, a strange 
wistfulness on his face. 

“T have found it!’ he exclaimed. 
“T’ve got a tree over here, for you, all 
covered with buds.” 

She followed where he led, and gazing 
on the swollen bits that promised so 
much, gave way to an eestacy of delight, 
not unmixed with reproaches. 

“To think of your finding it after all, 
and not me,” she said. 

“But how much more you know about 
it all,” he assured her. “I don’t even 
know what kind of a tree it is, and 
couldn’t tell, without the aid of a 
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botany, even when the blossoms mature.” 

“And I don’t know a thing about bot- 
any,” she confessed, timidly. 

“But you know the real thing itself,” 
and he smiled. “Since I have come to 
Kern county I find that book knowledge 
is worth very little, as compared with the 
real information.” 

He perceived the look of pity in the 
girl’s eyes. It was the first time that he 
had been made aware that her eyes were 
deep and filled with meaning. He spoke 
abruptly. 

“Do you think I am going to get 
well ?” 

“Very ailing people have come here 
before and been made well,” she replied 
evasively. 

He looked at her closely. 

“But do you think there is any hope?” 

“Why not?” she answered. “Just 
think of the tree here. A month ago 
any one would have said it was dead, but 
underneath everything it was alive all 
the time. Perhaps it is that way with 


you. The only thing is, I think you 
don’t care. And the tree does care to 
live.” 


He knit his brows. 

“TI believe you are right.” 

She turned again to the tree. 

“It will be lovely to see the blossoms 
coming out again. Then some morning 
soon it will all be glorified by a gossamer 
of silken webs, sparkling in the sun— 
the work of tiny spiders. Then they will 
disappear, the greenish bits will follow, 
the blossoms will rust away, and tiny, 
fuzzy things of greenish white will be 
here in their places. They will grow 
and grow, day by day, yellower and 
pinker-cheeked, till at last the boughs 
will hang heavy with the fruit.” She 
turned to him impulsively and extended 
her hand. “Promise me you will stay 
and see what it is like.” 

He seemed lost in thought as he took 
the little brown hand in his. A thrill 
passed through his being on the instant, 
waking his nature mysteriously. He re- 
tained the hand, looking at it curiously 
as it lay in his own. She misunderstood 
him. 

“IT know my hand is rough and 
brown,” she began, as she drew it quietly 
away, “especially beside yours.” 

“It is a beautiful hand,” he said, 
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gently. “It has life in it, while mine— 
mine is almost dead. Pray that my hand 
may become rough and brown too, if I 
am to promise to stay and watch the 
fruitage of the trees.” 

“Oh, you will! you will!” she an- 
swered cheerfully. “All you need is a 
little grit, and setting your teeth to- 
gether.” 

What was the mystery of the dead- 
looking tree, that it knew it was alive in 
the springtime? What was the mystery 
of the springtime, that it awakened the 
tree? Why should not Arthur Hatton 
be subject to the same mysterious law? 

Something had thrilled him to his 
innermost fiber. The sight of her hat, 
left outside on the porch, stirred him to 
his finger ends. He recognized the fact 
that he was answerable to some in- 
scrutable law, that was not merely con- 
cerned with the spring. He was gen- 
uinely surprised. What, he awaken to a 
sweetness of life again because of the 
presence of a woman? Well, it was sweet 
while it lasted, and he would indulge it, 
as in a species of narcotic, to off-set his 
physical suffering. He was glad to think 
there was a possibility of buds bursting 
in his barren heart, even though there 
should be no fruitage. 

The spring months passed and sum- 
mer added its charm to the scene of 
tropical beauty. Palms of splendid 
growth decorated the garden; roses were 
everywhere; the vines expanded in 
masses of luxuriant green, covering the 
brown earth from sight. The trees were 
heavy with clusters of fruit, beginning 
to assume richer tints in the sunlight. 

An invitation had come from the 
Dorns to Miss Dan for a visit in San 
Francisco. She had gone to enjoy the 
theaters and outings and city delights. 
When she had come to Hatton to bid 
him good bye, he had appeared almost 
indifferent. He had merely wished her 
a pleasant journey. After she had been 
away for a time, he spent many evenings 
with her parents on the veranda, for they 
felt a great necessity for company in her 
absence. 

Miss Dan had been gone six months. 
To Hatton it seemed a lifetime. It 
seemed to the man he had never lived 
before. The promise of spring was 
richly fulfilled. The harvest time was’ 
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His blue flannel shirt was secured with a knotted 
* 


silk handkerchief * 

his eyes were full of suppressed fire 
at hand. So agreeable had he made him- 
self to his employer, and so sound had 
been his judgment on matters of busi- 
ness, that Wilson had persuaded him to 
have a try at the management of the 
place. His knowledge and his courteous 
manners had endeared him more than he 
knew to Mrs. Wilson, as well as to her 
husband. He was browner and rougher, 
and when the day’s activity was finished 
and his head touched the pillow, he slept 
as he had done when a boy tired out with 
play. He learned one morning that Miss 
Dan was expected home. He was thrilled 
at the news, and then he smiled at him- 
self. What, was that not over yet? He 
evaded going to meet the girl on her ar- 


His face was tanned; 
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rival, absenting himself with a plea of 


business. He passed two days away from 
the ranch. 
Miss Dan, the nut-brown young 


woman, had blossomed into a fair-faced 
damsel with new ideas of the delights of 
society and fashion, as experienced in the 
whirl of city existence. She returned 
blind to the glory of the summer fruit- 
age, always so dear before. The note of 
discontent struck sharply as she voiced 
her desire to have her parents leave the 
ranch and go to dwell in the town, where 
there were pleasures “worth having” and 
“ladies and gentlemen to associate with.” 
Indeed, she hardly knew how she could 
bear to be on the place, were it not that 
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George and his sisters were coming to 
spend a week on the Rio Brava. 

In reply to these petulancies, unheard 
before from her lips, Mr. Wilson re- 
marked : 

“T see only one way for me to leave 
the ranch, and that is to get Hatton to 
take full charge of the business and the 
men.” 

Miss Dan had almost entirely forgot- 
ten the man who had thrilled at the 
sight of her hat and the sound of her 
name. She had not even missed him, in 
the midst of her preparations for the re- 
ception of George Dorn, whom she 
thought was the man in all the world for 
her. 

“Mr. Hatton?” she repeated. 
dying man? What can he do?” 

“That living man, you mean,” cor- 
rected her father. “He’s got more real 
life in his little finger than that loafer 
of a George Dorn has in all his body. 
I’m sorry, Dan, to see that you are just 
like all the other girls in the world and 
don’t know the difference between a man 
and a fool.” 

He put on his hat and went out. 

“Arthur Hatton,” she repeated vague- 
ly. “Why, mother, where is the man? I 
haven’t even seen him.” 

“No, my dear,” said her mother, “he 
has not been on the porch to see us and 
talk since you came. I really miss him. 
You know he is very good company.” 

Dan put on her prettiest gown and 
hat and went forth to determine what 
was the matter. She walked up the road 
between the trees and crossed the canal 
to follow the path to the orchard and 
vineyard. A gang of men were at work 
and among them stood one who seemed 
born to command. His blue flannel shirt 
was secured with a knotted silk hand- 
kerchief at the throat; his figure was 
erect and well-knit, though still spare; 
his face was tanned; his eyes were full 
of suppressed fire. 

Dan stood in the shadow of the tree 
and watched him. She observed how 
finely chiseled were his features and 
how well he carried himself. Evidently 
he was not more than thirty; she had 
thought he must be fifty. What a trans- 
formation had come about! 

He appeared to be wholly unconscious 
of anything except the work. Yet grad- 
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ually he came nearer to where she stood. 
She watched him, fascinated. At last he 
stood before her, smiling. 

“Well, Miss Dan,” he said, “I have 
kept my promise, you see.” 

“Promise ?” she echoed. 

“Of course, you’ve forgotten a matter 
so small—to vou,” he replied, “but to me 
it was a matter of life or death. You 
made me promise, you remember, to stay 
and see the coming of the peaches on the 
trees, and so here I am.” 

He was master of the situation. She 
had lost her petulancy and her power of 
utterance together. 

“Here is our very tree,” he resumed. 
“Don’t you remember now? And shall 
we—eat our peach together ?” he plucked 
a ripened orb, sliced it in halves and laid 
each piece on a vine leaf. “See how your 
prophecy has been fulfilled. It is a 
beauty—nearly as beautiful as I had ex- 
pected, after all you told me would 
happen.” And with rare grace he laid 
her half in her hand. 

Miss Dan began to recover her self- 
possession. She accepted the fruit with 
a certain grace of her own, and then went 
straight to the mark. 

“What has happened to you, Mr. Hat- 
ton? I know it must be something mys- 
terious — something remarkable. You 
are not the same man.” 

He gave her a quizzical sort of smile. 

“What happened to the peach tree last 
February, when it seemed to be dead, 
that it now has all this beautiful fruit on 
its boughs today? Can you answer me 
that ?” 

“Just nature,” she said. 

“You don’t think I could come into 
the presence of all this grand process of 
nature and be left out, do you, Miss Dan 
—even though I am only a man and not 
a peach tree?” 

He gazed upon her face with such a 
light in his eyes “as never was on land 
nor sea.” His face assumed a positive 
beauty of manhood in its radiance. 

“But that is not all?” she insisted. 

“No, it is not all.” 

He closed his eyes for an instant, after 
looking upon her face, and then he 
turned and walked abruptly away. 

“Well, that takes my breath!” said 
Dan to herself. And she mused upon it 
as she walked to the house. 
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A week later, upon the porch, where 
all were enjoying the charm of coming 
twilight, Miss Dan sat in silent mood. 
The splendid moon had no effect to make 
her happy. The coming of George and 
his sisters had not brought her the joys 
she had anticipated. Helen and Lucy 
had not hesitated to claim acquaintance 
with Mr. Hatton, on the score of the 
friendship between himself and_ their 
father. 

“He comes of a fine family,” Helen 
had vouchsafed, the morning after her 
arrival. “He is a perfect gentleman, you 
know. How pleasant to think that Lucy 
and I will have some one nice to talk 
with while you and George are off to- 
gether.” 

Dan tried to feel as amiable as she 
looked. As the days wore on, however, 
she found herself listening to what Hat- 
ton was talking about to the girls. She 
did not hear what George had to say. 
Her father had endeavored to speak of 
business and politics with young Dorn, 
but as George was one of those persons 
who attempt to turn everything to 
mockery, for the sake of being funny, 
the result had been harrowing, espe- 
cially to Dan, who found nothing amus- 
ing in his attempts at wit. 

Sitting in the moonlight they all 
seemed merry but herself. 

“Oh, Mr. Hatton,” said Helen, “take 
us down to see the moon reflected in the 
big canal.” 

George took advantage of the time at 
once, attempting to capture the hand of 
the wretched Dan. She drew it away 
sharply. Then as he attempted to de- 
tain her and make her fall behind the 
others as usual, she resolved to free her- 
self from his attentions. Promptly and 
in a few words she told him that it was 
all a mistake, that she had made up her 
mind never to marry at all. 

Not desiring to lose the heiress of the 
Rio Brava ranch, George plunged in at 
once in an attempt to recover lost ground. 
She assured him coldly that she could 
never like a man who turned everything 
to ridicule, adding that his incivility to 
her father had filled her with mortifica- 
tion and with contempt for that sort of 
humor. 

His temper broke out suddenly at this, 
revealing his petty, spiteful nature. Miss 
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Dan halted and regarded him with blaz- 
ing eyes. 

“Thank God, I found out in time!” 
she said. “I shall return to the house 
alone, if you please.” 

He dared not follow. In a rage he 
joined his sisters. No sooner had he 
come than Hatton excused himself and 
started back, as if to the house. He 
altered his course abruptly, however, and 
hurried away toward the orchard. Be- 
tween the trees he made his way swiftly 
till he came to one, beneath which stood 
a figure in white. 

“Oh, Mr. Hatton,” said the voice of 
Dan, “how did you happen to—to come 
to our tree?” 

As she came slowly forward into the 
moonlight he saw that her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

“T saw your white dress as you flitted 
over the bridge,” he answered. 

“Oh, yes, I—I ran away from every- 
body, because—I am—so lonesome.” 

“Lonesome ?” he repeated, tenderly. 

“Yes, lonesome. I have no one to 
talk to me as you talk to Helenand Lucy. 
Of course, 1 have no claim upon you, as 
they have—” 

“Oh, but you have,” he corrected fer- 
vently, a wonderful smile on his face. 
“You have a greater claim than any one. 
Why, you are the sole cause of my being 
here at all! I owe everything to you, 
my life—and—and—” 

“And what?” she whispered. 

“And I love you, dear Dan,” he said. 
“T have loved you all these days and 
weeks, since the spring—and I shall go 
on loving you all harvest, and all win- 
ter—and all the rest of the seasons in 
turn, as long as I live. Nothing can 
stop it, I’m afraid, not even if you should 
go away and marry somebody else.” 

He held his hand out to her and she 
placed her own within it. 

“But,” she said soberly, “I have just 
told George I should never marry any one.” 

He drew her closer, till her head rested 
upon his shoulder. “But you can change 
your mind, you know—and marry me.” 

“Well—if I were sure,” she answered 
slowly, in a great warmth of joy, “but— 
I know there was something besides just 
me that made you get well so fast.” 

“Just the peach tree, Dan, dear,” he 
said, “and you.” 
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The second presentation of “Nazareth, the Passion Play of Santa Clara,” 
students of Santa Clara College, has caused more than local comment, and from present 
indications it would appear that it is to become one of the fixed institutions of this the 
oldest seat of learning on the Pacific coast. In its composition Clay M. Greene has ac- 
complished one of the most difficult feats in playwriting. The reverence and quiet power 
of the lines, the carefulness of detail, ‘the unexpressed feeling present 
the whole play has made a vivid impression 
Thousands attended the last performances and should the play be repeated at regular 
intervals it will undoubtedly develop into an attraction of more than western prominence. 
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ECENTLY there has been devel- 
R oped in California a triumph of 

art that will in time attract many 
visitors from afar. This is “Nazareth, 
the Passion Play of Santa Clara,” writ- 
ten by Clay M. Greene as a gift to his 
alma mater, Santa 


to give five performances. With this 
number it stopped, for the sake of the 
boys, although the theater would have 

been filled for weeks had it continued. 
The play was a wonderful surprise to 
each member of the audience, whether 
austere Christian 





Clara College, for 
her golden jubilee 
in 1901. 

The play was in- 
tended for only 
the one presenta- 
tion at the jubilee 
exercises, but so 
true was the act- 
ing, so beautiful 
the setting, and so 
wisely was the 
story worked out 
by omissions as 
well as by repre- 
sentations that a 
clamor arose for 
its repetition. It 
was given twice 
more during that 
commencement 
week. Then the 
public still wanted 
more, and objected 
to President Ken- 
na’s decision that 
the students could 
not longer stand the strain of acting. 

When in the spring of 1903 it was an- 
nounced that the Passion Play was again 
to be the feature of commencement week, 
requests for tickets poured in from all 
over the state, until the college decided 
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or scoffing atheist, 
enthusiastic alum- 
nus or curious Vis- 
itor. All through 
it Christ’s pres- 

felt, al- 
He never 
actually appears 
on the stage. Ev- 
ery detail of the 
Biblical account 
was brought out in 


is 


ence 
though 





the dialogue so 
skilfully that one 
felt that he had 
just witnessed the 
birth of Jesus, or 
His miracles, or 
His death. Three 
times a_ strong 


light indicated 
that He was pass- 
ing; and on the 
march to Calvary, 
the tottering cross, 
the stones and the 
gibes of the multi- 
tude, which the audience beheld, with 
the apostles, from behind closed gates, 
sent through the house a shivering breath- 
less realization of the great tragedy. 
The women’s place in the story was 
also indicated by the dialogue; and al- 
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though one never saw Mary the Mother, 
Mary Magdalen, or any other woman, one 
did not realize the fact until after the 
curtain had fallen and one was recapitu- 
lating in memory. This play would cer- 
tainly disprove the oft repeated state- 
ment that a drama of one sex can never 
succeed before an American audience. 
Much of the story is told by Matthew, 
who as the son of a rich publican has ac- 
cess to Herod; by Peter, whose denial and 
repentance make him a type of the ordi- 
nary mortal; and by John the Beloved, 
who can best interpret the Master’s loving 
spirit. These were satisfactory in the rep- 
resentations ; but the great interest of the 
audience lay with Judas, the betrayer. 
The personation by John Ivancovich, a 
lad of nineteen, was wonderful. He was 
Judas, not a skilfully acted Judas such as 
Tyrone Powers presented in Mary of 
Magdala last winter, but really Judas, 
falling through his weakness, not through 
viciousness, and when overcome by re- 
morse, dying with curses for his tempt- 
ers. The boy threw himself so into the 
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JUDAS BEING TEMPTED TO BETRAY HIS MASTER 


part that after the third performance 
he was nervously broken down and con- 
tinued unconsciously to curse the high 
priests until his companions restored 
him to his own identity. 

There are thirty-six speaking charac- 
ters, but in all there are one hundred and 
ninety-six persons on the stage. With 
the exception of five alumni, all of these 
were undergraduates of the college, and 
all took their parts with a seriousness 
and interest that made possible the suc- 
cess of the whole. Too much credit for 
the performance cannot be given to Mar- 
tin V. Merle, an alumnus of Santa 
Clara’s oldest offshoot, St. Ignatius of 
San Francisco, who staged the play. Mr. 
Merle’s experience in a New York dra- 
matic school suggested certain detailed 
improvements in the setting. 

The acting, superior as it was, was 
enhanced by the staging. Ten sets 
of scenery had been painted by Miguel 
O’Sullivan, from studies of Syria. The 
costumes were copied from  Tissot’s 
paintings and were of rich, soft materials, 
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not seen on the ensemblage of the pro- 
fessional stage. The lighting was un- 
der Professor Montgomery of the de- 
partment of electricity in the college, and 
it was a delight to the artist from the 
moment the curtain rolled up. In fact, 
the light in the opening scene is a skilful 
suggestion of the mystery of the subject. 
The curtain opens on utter darkness; 
gradually stars appear; then more and 
more light, as if one were becoming ac- 
customed to the night, until one’s eyes 
perceive the shepherds just awakening 
before receiving the angelic message. 
When the curtain drops, the audience 
is too overcome to give the usual loud 
applause. The reverent and _ realistic 
personation has brought the tragedy too 
close. When the lights are on and greet- 
ings bring one back to this century and 
country, not one dissenting voice is 
raised against the volume of praise. All 
are astonished at the beauty and superi- 
ority of the performance. Questions arise 
as to how the lads can give such a repre- 
sentation. The answer seems to be that 


the whole play from its composition by 
Greene, through its acting, staging, scene- 
painting, lighting, scene-shifting, in fact 
through every detail but that of costume- 
making, has been a labor of love for 
Santa Clara. The alumni have given 
time from their pursuits in the world, 
and for nine weeks the undergraduates 
carried the burden of nightly rehearsals 
in addition to their regular college work. 

Santa Clara college has always appre- 
ciated the fact that dramatic training 
produces better orators than mere 
speech-delivering does, and so six times 
a year the boys, chosen from the two de- 
hating societies, have presented plays to 
the public. Sometimes it has been a clas- 
sical drama, adapted to omit the female 
characters ; sometimes a play written for 
the occasion by a member of the faculty. 
From this training, Santa Clara has sent 
out the best orators in the state. 

This experience, too, has prepared the 
boys for their parts in the Passion Plav, 
and the atmosphere of the old monastic 
walls has enabled them to throw them- 
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selves into the spirit of the play with a 
reverence that it would be difficult to 
duplicate in the ordinary American set- 
ting. There is the intensity of belief that 
inspires the peasants of Oberammergau ; 
and, while because of the absence of 
Christ from the stage, there is not the 
awful impressiveness of the representa- 
tion in the Bavarian Highlands, there is 
a reverence in the production that would 
be impossible to attain on the public 
stage. Hereafter the play is to be given 
every two years; and if the performers 
remain at their present stage of excel- 
lence, we may expect biennial pilgrimages 
to this quiet mission town to witness 
on a modern stage the story that the 
pioneer priests tried to teach the natives 
by similar device on that selfsame ground 
a century ago. 
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The setting that Nature has given 
Santa Clara suggests the landscape of 
Palestine. Here are the same gnarled 
gray-green olive trees, the same round- 
topped, short-trunked, live oaks, the 
same clear blue sky, the same rounded 
hillsides all about, browned by the hot 
summer sun. And upon the mountain 
ridge to the east are wise men whose 
present day occupation it is to scan the 
stars, and to tell others of the tidings 
they find there. The great Lick obser- 
vatory on Mount Hamilton draws thither 
yearly thousands of scientist pilgrims, 
tourist health-seekers throng San Jose, 
students from afar come to Stanford 
University, so that those travelers who 
may be attracted by the charm and won- 
der of this latest passion play will find 
many things hereabout to interest them. 
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EAR CAMP, lying 
between the Rogue 
and Illinois rivers, 
Oregon, some forty miles 
west of Grants Pass, Ore- 
gon, a station on the Shasta 
route offers, in season, a 
sight worth seeing to one 
who is interested in bear. 
Almost any day from the 
first of September until the 
middle of October, by choos- 
ing a position commanding 
a view up and down a 
canyon, one can see in the 
early morning from one to 
six bear at a time start at 
the bottom of the canyon 
and feed their way to the 
top. They are attracted to 
this locality by a small sweet 
acorn that grows on a bush 
not so high as the bear him- 
self. There is scarcely a tree 
to protect him as he climbs 
the precipitous canyon side ; 
when he reaches the top he 
will feast along the ridge 
for a half mile or more be- 
fore returning to feed in a 
zig-zag course back to his 
starting point. His look by 
the time he has made the re- 
turn trip will be ungainly 
in the extreme from the 
quantities of acorns con- 
sumed. Full to satisfaction, 
he turns around two or three 
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times, then lies down and 
sleeps as soundly as the man 
who has his fortune in govern- 
ment bonds. You can approach 
within fifteen steps of him, if 
you wear rubber-soled shoes, 
but the whiff and snort he 
gives if you waken him makes 
the very earth tremble. A bear’s 
bed while he is working on this 
fruit resembles that of a hog; 
if not disturbed he will use the 
same bed during his stay in the 
acorn country. One who is fa- 
miliar with this fact, and 
profits by it, can have plenty 
of exciting sport. 

It is of the greatest impor- 
tance to be at Bear Camp at 
the proper time, not when busi- 
ness is dull and its suits your 
convenience, but when condi- 
tions are just right for best re- 
sults. A week in advance of 
the ripening of the nutsand you 
would not see a bear nor any 
sign of bear. The time of their 
ripening depends of course 
upon the season; in an early 
season they are ripe by the 
tenth of September, but if the 
fall is backward, it will be as 
late as the twenty-fifth of 
September before they are to 
the bear’s taste. It is a curious 
fact that these migratory bear 
should know just when to leave 
the hundreds of wild berry 
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DROPPED IN HIS TRACKS 


patches that lie between the Rogue and 
Umpqua rivers and make for the sweet 
acorns, arriving in time for the first ripe 
nuts. They are tireless travelers, never 
stopping, day nor night, until they find 
the food they are seeking. When they be- 
gin to arrive only a bear or two a day will 
be seen, but you will know they are com- 
ing, and if not fired at, others will fol- 
low day after day, from the same force 
of habit that the deer follow the trails 
from the high ranges of the Cascades in 
September. The best time to hunt them 
is soon after their arrival. Acorns are 
their favorite food and they pitch into 
them ravenously. They will feed on the 
heavy crop of mast from break of day 
until about ten o’clock in the morning, 
when droopy and sleepy from their glut- 
tonous feasting, they saunter down into 
the gulch, there to lie until an hour be- 
fore sunset, when they rouse themselves 
and commence filling up once more. 

If this species of acorn were scattered 
promiscuously throughout the _ state, 
many a fine bear skin, lying soft and 
shining on the floor of the sportsman’s 
den, would still be roaming over the 
mountains, but the fact is that those 
honey-sweet acorns are confined to the 


small area of country, not more than five 
or six miles in diameter, called Bear 
Camp. The bear gather there like ducks 
along the coast marshes after the first 
rains, and you could as easily stop the 
one as the other. While the ducks are 
seeking a change of climate, the bear is 
after a change of food, and he is as deter- 
mined to have it as he sometimes is to 
have every drop of honey in an apiary, 
visiting it night after night until, should 
no lead pellet spoil his appetite, every 
hive is upturned and every mouthful of 
honey devoured. 

There are acorns everywhere in Ore- 
gon from the first of September to the 
middle of November, but they are of a 
stringent, bitter taste, and the bear will 
not touch them until the sweet acorns are 
gone, then they scatter in every direction 
and put up with any kind of nuts. If 
you get a shot at one, then it is simply 
a case of good luck. 

A bear accumulates fat very rapidly 
while feeding on acorns; in fact it is his 
only fattening food. The old blue sal- 
mon he fishes from the riffles on the 
Rogue river in July helps to fill out his 
gaunt frame and the berries leave his 
system in good order, but it is the great 
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crop of mast that rounds out his sides 
and brings the gloss to his long black 
hair. 

Any pelts you may get at Bear Camp 
during September will make handsome 


rugs, unless it be from an old she, who 
will look shaggy and retain her red- 


brown coat of unshed hair as late as the 
middle of October. 

For so cautious an animal it is sur- 
prising how the bear will risk themselves 
on the open ridges—so intent on eating 
those sweet acorns as apparently to have 
lost all fear. However, if you try to 
get a close shot, they will show that their 
indifference is only seeming. It is not a 
bear’s nature to venture into the clear- 
ings of the wilds like a stupid old doe, 
but their longing for the sweet acorns 
tempts them from the heavy timber and 
deep canyons to gather on these compara- 
tively open mountain sides, like pickers 
in a field of hops. No animal knows bet- 
ter how to take care of himself than a 
bear; he displays almost human intelli- 
gence in outwitting the enemy, so that 
in hunting him one often needs the 
genius of a detective, as well as the pa- 
tience and skill of a hunter. 

While the sight of the small black eyes 
of a bear by no means equals that of a 
deer, they excel greatly in hearing and 
in scent, and their double-jointed legs 
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accommodate themselves wonderfully to 
turning somersaults down the canyon 
sides and tumbling over rocky cliffs. 

To make a successful hunt in this 
country one should employ a man who is 
well posted on the best ridges and 
gulches for bear. I procured the ser- 
vices of a man by the name of Fry, who 
proved quite satisfactory; he had good 
pack horses and knew where to make 
camp so the pack train and noise about 
camp never interfered with the sport. 

Most of the bear shooting will be 
across canyon from one hundred to three 
hundred yards. Should you hit one at 
three hundred yards with your .30-30 
you will get no bear unless you strike a 
vital part—the skull or backbone. He 
will carry all the lead in the magazine 
if the bullets at that distance go through 
the shoulder, body or ham. I quite favor 
the .40-70 with its heavy 330-grain ball 
of lead, for shooting bear in this country, 
for there are many shots to be made at 
three hundred yards. I undertook the 
killing of two bear one day at six hun- 
dred yards. A few drops of blood de- 
monstrated that they carried off some of 
my 300-grain pellets, but I got no bear. 

The .30-30 will give you some bear 
pelts all right, for not every shot is at 
long range. As you come over the ridge 
and look across a narrow gulch at a fine 
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old bear sitting up on his haunches and 
snapping his jaws oyer his favorite nuts, 
you will have ample time to drop to your 
knees, shoot from an elbow rest and put 
your little .30-30 missile in such a good 
place that another quick shot or two will 
finish him. Should you miss him alto- 
gether and he winds you and runs, your 
shooting for the day- is not done, for 
you will have just as good an opportun- 
ity at another one, and perhaps more, 
in the next canyon or in the ridge be- 
yond. 

One day as we were going into camp, 
Fry dismounted from his horse, pulled 
his .88-55 from its scabbard and shot an 
old she at seventy-five yards; she went 
down the mountain with that ball in, 
right behind the shoulder, with as much 
ease as she would have gone without it. 
The 255 grains of lead pushed by 48 
grains of black powder just toned her 
up for speed and she did not care enough 
for ball or dog to go up a tree after two 
hours running. 

There is nothing more provoking when 
hunting bear than too small a gun. 
Small calibers will open up a deer well 
enough to make trailing easy and certain, 
but a hole in a bear’s skin closes up after 
the bullet, so that a large caliber is de- 
sirable to draw blood enough to trail by. 
A man does not feel very good natured 
when he finds he has been following the 
wrong trail. While an animal succumbs 
rapidly to internal bleeding, it is quite 
necessary to have color to trail by, es- 
pecially where the country is more or 
less imprinted with the tracks of the 
same kind of game you are after. The 
theory that a bear can be hunted by fol- 
lowing his track might appeal to some, 
but when put into practice is a sorry 
failure. To follow him over rocks and 
dry twigs and soil where he makes not 
the slightest impression is beyond the 
skill even of an Indian. You can do 
very well after the snow is on the ground, 
but after the first snow they hole up. 

Bear is not the only game that is fond 


of the sweet acorns. While making your 
way cautiously toward a bear, a deer is 
liable to snort and run, then away goes 
bear and deer together, and you wish 
there was not a deer in the country. 
Some of the big antlered specimens seen 
in here make tempting targets for one 
who is familiar with only average hunt- 
ing. 

You will get some shooting at running 
bear and probably be disappointed at 
your success; to hit a bear on the run 
is much more difficult than to hit a run- 
ning deer. The latter will usually hold 
to the side of the mountain, or go up, 
feeling safer the higher up he gets, while 
a bear never fails to seek the canyon for 
his protection, possibly lessening the dis- 
tance between himself and you, but in- 
creasing the difficulty of the shot. 

Considered from every standpoint, the 
still-hunting of bear is a very difficult 
task and this Bear Camp country is the 
only location I have ever found where 
one can be sure of success. Of course 
there are many places where bear are 
seen occasionally, but it is almost impos- 
sible to get one without resorting to dog- 
ging, and hunting with dogs I do not 
consider sport, as the skill lies princi- 
pally with the dogs; after a bear has been 
treed no more skill is required to kill it 
than to shoot down an elk in Golden Gate 
park. 

It must be that the sportsman who sits 
up a tree, warming his shins by the em- 
bers of disappointment, watching vainly 
night after night for a bear to visit an 
old carcass, or who stands under a tree 
with gun at an angle of 60 degrees and 
knocks down a bear treed by a pack of 
dogs, or worse yet, who carries home the 
pelt of a bear shot in a trap, does not 
know of Bear Camp. If he did, it would 
soon be whispered from one to another 
that only a night by rail from San 
Francisco drops one at Grants Pass, only 
forty miles from where the little sweet 
acorn has proved a regular bonanza for 
the bear hunter. 


The ways of man with a maid be strange, vet simple and tame 


To the ways of a man with a horse, when selling or racing that same. 


—Kipling. 
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MAJOR GENERAL ARTHUR MacARTHUR, U.S. A., COMMANDING DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA. 
General MacArthur is a distinguished member of the Grand Army of the Republic, and will take active 
part in the National Encampment to be held in San Francisco, August 17th to 24th. 

















The Grand Army of the Republic 


and its Relation to American 
Institutions A Tribute 


By Artuur MacArruer, U.S. A. 


Major General Commanding Department of California 


HE relative importance of great events, and of the institu- 
tions founded thereon, may be determined by the progressive 
results and the remote consequences which flow therefrom. 

Brilliant conceptions in abstract thought, flexibility in expression 
of emotions common to all men, which inspire lofty sentiments, and 
exaited enthusiasm, are to be studied and admired; but the heroic 
work of actual achievement whereby the great affairs of the world 
are regulated and adjusted to the necessities, the aspirations and 
the happiness of humanity, are entitled to the gratitude of man- 
kind. 

Viewed in this light, measured by this standard, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, through its living membership, must be 
accepted as the most profound exemplification of germinal senti- 
ment the world has yet seen. The “Garter” and the “Golden 
Fleece” have appealed, through the imagination, to many genera- 
tions of men, but if these, and all other of the magnificent orders 
of chivalry had never existed, the interests of mankind would not 
thereby have been materially affected. 

Every beneficent feature which characterized American institu- 
tions was at stake in the great Civil War, every aspiration of 
humanity throughout the world in behalf of personal liberty and 
self-government was involved in that struggle. Without success of 
the Union arms all these would have perished from the earth. What 
remote benefits mankind has yet to enjoy as a direct result of the 
preservation of the American Union, by force of arms, can only 
be determined when the great Republic shall have fulfilled its 
destiny, and its history has become a classical study in the curric- 
ulum of the far distant future. 

Everything in our National life symbolized by the flag was pre- 
served for us by the men of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
and the flag itself, in their hands, was expanded to such ampie 
scope and universal application to the affairs of man, that under 
its beneficent folds injustice or oppression is impossible. 

The living remnants of the mighty Army of the Union march- 
ing through the streets of an American city may well be received 
with affection, gratitude and reverential awe. 














The Grand Army’s Westward Ho 


By C. S. AIKEN 


Patriotic San Franciscans are paint- 
ing their flag poles and planting red, 
white and blue flowers in their front 
yards, for the Grand Army is marching 
westward. Here’s greeting! 

For the second time in history a 


Photograph by Habenicht 





The week, August 17th-24th, is set 
apart for the event, and within that week 
all sorts of pleasurings, receptions, ban- 
quets, and _ heart-to-heart talks are 


planned, but no one expects the veterans 
or their 


friends—and their eastern 


MAJOR GENERAL WM. R. SHAFTER, U.S. A. (retired), COMMANDER DEPART- 
MENT OF CALIFORNIA, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


National Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic is to be held in San 
Francisco. Californians were glad and 
proud of that event of 1886, and they’re 
proud and glad again to greet the veteran 
warriors and all who may come with them. 


friends are equally weleome—to close 
their California visit in a week. I should 
say not. About every town in the state 
is waiting to unfurl banners and bang 
guns in greeting, and the amount of ora- 
tory that is to be released about that time 
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GENERAL GEORGE STONE 
Chairman San Francisco Executive Committee, 
Grand Army Encampment 


is likely to worry the weather bureau. 
For months Californians have been get- 
ting ready. Thousands of busy men and 
women, led by George Stone and William 
E. Lutz, chairman and secretary, respect- 
ively, of the Executive Committee, have 
been arranging accommodations and 
planning festive functions of a cordial, 
patriotic and entertaining character. 

The Grand Army ranks are fast thin- 
ning, but there are somewhere near 350,- 
000 men left and the hope is that every 
one may join in this westward march. 
That word “march” sounds all right in 
speaking of soldiers, but there won’t be 
much marching done by these honored 
heroes. No army has ever been trans- 
ported with more of luxury than has been 
arranged for this occasion. The rail- 
roads have all provided special rates and 
special cars, and every one on every line 
has been charged to make his best bow, 
and to offer every courtesy to these 
saviors of the nation and their families 
and friends. Veterans of the Mexican 
war—and there are 685 of them left in 
California—and the young veterans of 
the Spanish war are joining in the plans 
to greet the Grand Army. 
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MAJOR WILLIAM E. LUTZ 
Secretary San Francisco Executive Committee, 
Grand Army Encampment 


San Francisco by night will be dazzling 
with electric lights; evergreen redwood 
boughs will deck triumphal arches, typi- 
fying the ever green memory of brave 
deeds done by the veterans. And that 
week—no one can list yet all the doings 
but some so far planned include a mon- 
ster parade, in which regulars, veterans 
and reserves will march side by side; a 
real, old-fashioned barbecue; reunions 
of war time associations, and trips about 
San Francisco bay. In addition to the 
program scheduled by the Executive 
Committee there will be many campfires 
tendered by the local posts. 

During the entire week there will be 
excursions each day to points of interest 
in the vicinity of San Francisco, such as 
to Mare Island Navy Yard, Naval 
Training Station on Yerba Buena Island, 
Golden Gate Park, Cliff House and Seal 
Rocks, University of California at Ber- 
keley ; a trip to the top of Mount Tamal- 
pais, over the crookedest railroad in the 
world, and then there’s Yosemite, and 
Lake Tahoe, and everywhere, all over 
big California, the heartiest of wel- 
comes ! 

All hail to the heroes! 
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Life was sweet as we swung along DRAWING BY LAURA E. FOSTER 
SEE PAGE 319 











Two Girls in a Buggy 


The Story of a Three-Hundred-Mile Drive Through 
California Valleys 


By Mary Alice KEATINGE 


Illustrated from photographs by the girls and a drawing by Laura E. Foster 


HERE were just two of us—two 

girls—and when we resolved in 

the middle of May to take advan- 
tage of the independence that California 
offers to women who would tour alone 
over her mountains and valleys, we de- 
termined that nothing should interfere 
with our pleasure. 

We started from San Francisco, driv- 
ing a horse and buggy three hundred 
miles through valleys and mountains, 
and climbing mountain grades more than 
four thousand feet in height. There 
were wide streams to be forded; there 
were roads to be traveled whose stages 
were robbed by brigands. But—well, we 
were not afraid ; bandits have no use for 
women driving alone, whose money, if 
they have any, is safely tucked up in 
checks and not rolling loosely around in 
pockets, ready to hand out to stage rob- 
Perhaps it is but fair to explain 
that one of the girls was California 
travel-bred, that the other was mountain- 
bred, as also was the horse, a most im- 
portant factor. 

Of course there were difficulties. The 
first was encountered at the ferry in San 
Francisco in attempting to ship the horse 
and buggy—and ourselves—by a bay 
steamer to Vallejo. An association of 


hers. 


traveling men had chartered the boat for 
an excursion about the bay with their 
wives. However, after much persuasion, 
they allowed us to journey with them to 
Vallejo, where we were to begin our 
drive. 

Now we did not tell the drummers— 
and their wives—that we were starting 
on a trip into the wilds of the country, 
where Digger Indians tented beside the 
road and held weird midnight dances a 
little farther back in caves made by their 
own hands; where the coyotes howled at 
night beside lonely streams, and rattle- 
snakes, ready coiled, hissed as_ they 
waited to spring at mountain wayfarers ; 
because there were the robbers, more to 
be feared than the Indians, and the 
tramps that everybody said would way- 
lay us—well, they might hear that we 
were coming—we two girls all alone. 

The drummers and their wives treated 
us royally, after consenting to allow us 
on board, and asked us to accept their 
hospitality. There were old ones and 
young ones; we liked the old ones best, 
because they regaled us with jolly stories 
of *49, but they were true stories. There 
was the story of the tree where General 
Vallejo in the old romantic days hid his 
library to keep the padres from burning 
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it, the details of which kept us interested 
for an hour. At noon the caterers on 
board served a delicious luncheon, and 
then we arrived at Vallejo. Here we 
bade the drummers and their wives good 
by, with mingled thanks and_ regrets, 
climbed into our buggy, and started on 
our journey. We passed through a cor- 
ner of Solano county, and the rolling 
hills, sprinkled with spreading oaks, 
divided admiration with stately country 
homes surrounded by scented hedges and 
pink blossoming hawthorn trees that 
trailed their limbs over the roadside and 
tempted us to steal just one spray. 

Life was sweet as we swung along over 
the smooth roads through the balmy 
spring air, stopping now and again at a 
wayside watering trough to refresh the 
horse and to give him a word of cheer. 
No dust, no heat; we had only to gaze 
at fleeey white clouds sailing over the 
blue sky, and then by and by to watch 
the gorgeous bands of color pale and 
deepen in the cooler grays of the sun- 
set—and it was seven o'clock, time to 
seek lodging for the night. 

“What's that 
about the wheels ? 

“They are frozen, or nearly so. 
need oil—greasing, they call it!” 
neither of us could hitch up a 
much less oil wheels. 

“What shall we do? Two miles yet to 
the little town beyond, where we are to 
stay for the night.” But, as if sent by 
Providence, two men appeared. 

Men are chivalrous. It’s their nature. 
We admired the scenery while they took 
off the wheels of our buggy and hushed 
the sweet music. Again we climbed into 
the vehicle, self-assured. 

“There is always a man in the coun- 
try waiting by the roadside to assist 
women who are traveling alone in bug- 
gies,” we said, as we traveled on. We 
stopped for the night, giving our horse 
to a livery stable man, with the admoni- 
tion: 

“Oil those wheels well in the morning, 
They would have frozen back 


We 


queer singing noise 
Don’t you hear it 7” 
They 
And 


horse, 


please. 
there if we hadn’t met two men. 


don’t want that to happen tomorrow. 
We must drive forty miles.” 

Early the next morning we journeyed 
through 
where 


valley vineyards, 
trailed their 


the Napa 
red-brick wineries 
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long arched walls and square towers 
against green hills, past flower-festooned 
villages that snuggled trustingly against 
the low foothills of St. Helena moun- 
tain. 

We tied the horse to the roadside fence 
and entered the grounds of some aban- 
doned springs to test the natural heat 
of the water, which we had been assured 
was hot enough to boil an egg. Here we 
interviewed a man as to the distance of 
the petrified forest. 

“Wall, I guess it’s fifteen miles from 
Calistoga.” 

“Much to see?” 

“(uite a forest of trees; mighty rough 
road from here, though; better from 
Santa Rosa. Ever hear how it got it’s 
name? No? A man by the name of 
Charlie Evans found it. About 1862. 
You see, he took up a claim there. He 
found a fir tree partly uncovered, and 
dug about and found several trees lving 
the whole length, branches and all. He 
discovered the forest farther back on the 
claim. All he ever got out of it was the 
name ‘Petrified Charlie, for he was al- 
ways called that afterward. Some one 
jumped his claim.” 

We decided to begin the climb over the 
toll road to St. Helena mountain, and 
to leave “Petrified Charlie’s” forest for 
another time. 

The toll road over St. Helena moun- 
tain is one of the most noted in Califor- 
nia—famous for its scenery, its variety 
of forest trees, and its flowering shrubs, 
and its mountain streams, and celebrated 
for its beautiful country homes. The 
summit is four thousand five hundred 
feet above sea level. Slowly we climbed 
the grade, giving the horse time to 
“blow” as often as he chose, past moun- 
tain ranches tucked in little valleys 
lving between canyons. The road bent 
and curved about, hugging closely the 
mountain on one side where masses of 
rugged rock towered above us, while on 
the other the wild pine-clad canyons 
swept down hundreds of feet to rocky- 
bedded streams that went swiftly their 
way to the valleys below. Along the way 
the wind woke the great pines to music. 
Sparkling streams crossed the road, fall- 
ing in cascades over the rocks. The 
streams were fringed with dainty wild 
flowers, reeds and ferns. But not until 
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we reached the summit did St. Helena 
yield up her crowning glory. Then, far 
across, we looked down on a wide stretch 
of the ocean; to the east we gazed on 
the great grain fields of the Sacramento 
valley; beyond were the Sierras. Vine- 
yards and orchards dotted the valleys 
and pointed to San Francisco bay and 
Mount Tamalpais on the one hand, and 
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longer, lest the grade become slippery, 
but started, sure of our mountain-bred 
horse. We swung about the horseshoe 
curves of the steep descending grade with 
tightly held reins: the rain dashed 
cruelly down on the horse, the buggy top 
and our heavy protecting wraps. Of 
course, the driver’s hands were cold from 
the pelting rain, but what matter? The 
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to Mount Diablo on the other. And just 
a little way beyond up the road lay the 
toll house, and the cheery landlady wait- 
ing to welcome us. 

Here, sitting beside a huge oaken log 
fire, we listened till far into the night to 
the stories of early mining escapades, of 
greedy miners who cheated each other 
out of their gold; to accounts of long 
skirmishes with bandits through deep 
canyons and midnight searches for rob- 
bers; tales that the mountain folk told 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, Lily Langtry 
and other famous people who for a time 
sojourned with the mountaineers. 

The morning disclosed the mountain 
sides veiled in a heavy mist, which by 
noon fell in stormy rain. We loitered no 


COUNTY BANDIT AND STAGE ROBBER 


horse seemed almost to laugh as he 
swiftly veered round the curves, and we 
knew by the way that he threw up his 
head and dilated his nostrils how well he 
loved the mountains, what a rest the soft 
earth was to his feet after the hard city 
pavements. 

The mountains, increasing in wildness 
as we descended, wrapped in the sweep- 
ing reaches of the storm, were a revela- 
tion. The rain dashed in long, slanting 
stretches across the canyon, clothing the 
peaks and the ranges of mountains be- 
yond with mystery. But on either side 
of the canyon road the dogwood flowers 
and wild azaleas swept down to the road- 
side, sprinkling the green mountain 
slopes, like patches of stars settled over 


TWO GIRLS 
the heavens. The streams that crossed 
the roadbed swelled and hurried swiftly 
hy with the speed of the wind. We 
laughed gayly, gathering joy from the 
strength of the storm. As we stopped at 
a roadside house to water the horse an 
old Irish woman came out, her red wool- 
en-dressed figure sheltered by an um- 
brella. 

“ll tuck the robes about you a bit 
better,” she said, approaching the buggy. 
Her broad, cheery face smiled up at us 
from under the umbrella. 

Again we laughed joyfully. 

“But these mountaineers are kind peo- 
we said, and finished the ten-mile 
erade in an hour and a half, driving into 
Middletown for the night. 

Some of the days that followed were 
spent at the several mineral springs, for 
which Lake county is celebrated; the 


ple,” 
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Putah creek, placid and wide, stretched 
before us. 

“We must ford that stream. It loeks 
deep, up to the hubs. There are no 
tracks where other people have crossed 
it. We may get into the wrong place. 
If the horse began to swim what would 
become of us and the buggy? There’s a 
man coming behind us,” we exclaimed 
triumphantly. “Please, sir, would you 
mind letting us follow you through the 
stream? We are not quite sure where the 
deep places are.” And we followed the 
man. We looked enthusiastically at 
each other. “There’s no trouble fording 
streams, even when they creep up to the 
bed of the buggy.” 

We drove through Mrs. Lily Langtry’s 
ranch, where she formerly kept her thor- 
oughbred horses. Beautiful, undulating 
hills covered with waving grass and deli- 
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waters valued for their medicinal qual- 
ities, and the country about for its lovely 
drives and trails through the forested 
mountains. These roads lead to beau- 
tiful waterfalls whose waters sweep 
melodiously down canyons, where birds 
hidden in leafy screens, or swinging 
across the fields, sing all day long. 

As we journeved through the canyons, 
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cate wild flowers shaded off into pale 
opaline tints far away to groups of 
splendid oaks scattered about in the dis- 
tance. ‘The house was a queer, old-fash- 
ioned structure, built by pioneers long 
before Mrs. Langtry’s day. Castilian 
roses clambered over the verandas, and 
the great oaks surrounding it cast pur- 
ple shadows over the opal-tinted grass. 
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AN OLD INDIAN SWEAT-HOUSE AT SULPHUR BANKS 


The barns and corrals where she housed 
her famous racehorses stood in front of 
a mass of earth and that rose 
abruptly, a purple, mound-like rise, 
bleak and barren amid the tender spring 
beauty that surrounded it. Off in the 
field a short distance was an outlook 
tower, supported on a skeleton trestle, 
from which Mrs. Langtry watched her 
horses as they were trained on the track 
that swung round in a curve below. 

Continuing our journey, we passed 
through the Hopper ranch, owned by 
James D. Phelan. Still, the 
beauty of well-farmed valleys and 
grazing land covered the country. 
Herds of young calves and frisky 
white lambs played on the grass. 
Mohair goats in bands of five and 
six hundred, which had in the 
last few years taken the place of 
sheep, filled corrals with horns 
and snowy silken whiteness. We 
hurried through the hills and 
mountains, winding about tree- 
bordered roads for three or four 
hours without meeting a sign of 
human habitation. Drops of rain began 
to fall as we reached the roadhouse where 
we hoped to stay for the night. It was 
seven o'clock. 

A huge St. Bernard greeted us, and a 
stalwart young Englishman, with his 
pipe in his mouth, came out. We dubi- 
ously inquired if the roadhouse was still 
open to travelers. The Englishman did 
not look like a roadhouse landlord. He 
hesitatingly told us, no. Then a dainty 


rock 


creature, his wife, dressed in a London 
teagown and slippers, came tripping out 


and, standing on the damp ground beside 
her big husband, begged us to come in 
and stay the night. She looked too deli- 
cate and sweet; we could not allow her 
to wait on us. 

The rain had blown over, and we knew 
that the moon would soon rise. We drove 
on five miles to where some English 
friends lived. The moon rose and the 
world was lovely, though the roads were 
muddy, for we found that it had rained 
heavily farther up the mountain. We 
plodded along, and told funny stories, 
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and laughed in the moonlight, meeting 
never a soul, and tried to forget that 
we had had no dinner. 

At nine o'clock we reached the ranch, 
and the mountain-bred girl got out to 
open the gate; she knew just where it 
was. But the gate was gone. She 
searched back and forth. Still no gate. 
Instead, there was a panel gate. If you 
are not a mountaineer you would never 
understand a description of one; how- 
ever, they are about twelve feet long and 
they have no hinges. An Englishman 
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once remarked “These panel gates are 
an invention of the devil.” We agreed 
with the Englishman, for with all the 
strength you possess you must lift and 
tug at them to pull them back; then you 
may drive through if you are able. 
“We must get into that field and down 
the house,” we said. “It’s getting 
late; the people will be gone to bed.” 
We both struggled with the gate and 
succeeded in opening it, and led the 


to 





AT SULPHUR BANK 


horse through into the field. The grain 
grew waist high and glimmered wet and 
rain-soaked in the white moonlight. We 
drove down the dim road and encoun- 
tered a barbwire fence; turned back and 
hurried to another outlet that the moun- 
tain girl knew. 

“Another barbwire fence! There was 
no escape. We must disgracefully tie 
the horse and walk to the house, and ask 
the man to come for the rig. The man 

will know how to get out of 
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ACORN HUT. ONE OF THE FEW LEFT ON 





this field. It’s not a quarter 
of a mile to the house; sce 
the light glimmering through 
the trees?” 

And then we walked and 
wandered in the _ pitiless 
moonlight, through the wet 
grain, till our skirts grew 
heavy and the water rattled 
in our high walking boots. 
We clung to fences bordering 
the deep ravine that we could 
not we climbed gates 
six feet high, and still the ra- 
vine was relentless. At last 
one of us fell down the slip- 
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pery, treacherous bank. It 
doesn’t matter which one. 
“Tm afraid I’ve broken 


my leg.” 

The other girl stood on the 
bank above (she would have 
gone to the rescue of her 


rus coasr Companion, but two broken- 
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legged girls would be worse than one). 

“Dear Lord,” she whispered, “it would 
be awful for one of us to go home crip- 
pled! Spare us that!” And He spared 
us. 

We soon again began our journey to 
the house. The girl that had escaped 
being crippled felt faint. Luckily, we 
had brought our small satchels from the 
buggy. 

“Let’s take some of that stuff we 
brought to kill rattlesnakes—no, that 
kills the poison of rattlesnake bites.” 

“Oh, how fortunate to have it! How 
dreadfully it burns one’s throat.” 

“Horribly! We shan’t catch cold from 
those wretched wet skirts, though !” 

Finally, we found a place in the six- 
foot-deep ravine where we could cross 
over, and knocked at our English friend’s 
door and told our story as we sat for a 
few minutes beside the big oaken fire 
that crackled cheerfully. Then we went 
to bed, where we dined sumptuously, 
thanks to our gracious hostess, while the 
gentleman of the house went for the 
horse. The gate that we couldn’t find 
had been moved a few panels farther on 
to avoid the ravine that we had explored 
by moonlight. The people laughed 
heartily at us, and we laughed at our- 
selves, and went to sleep none the worse 
for our wanderings in the wet grain field. 

We spent several days in the English 
colony which nestles along the lower edge 
of beautiful Clear lake, a stretch of water 
twenty-five miles long and twelve miles 
wide. Here the sunsets and sunrises are 
an inspiration. Rugged Mount Knockti, 
or Uncle Sam, standing fifteen hundred 
feet above the water’s edge and dividing 
the lake into an upper and a lower one, 
is clothed with ever-changing glory, 
bathed in mysterious hazes, and varying 
roseate tints that deepen and grow more 
lovely as the reflections fall into the 
waters of the lake. 

We were entertained by our English 
friends with dinner parties, afternoon 
tea, and tennis, where Scotch and English 
lads and lassies made pictures against 
green oaks, their tennis-trousered, white- 
gowned figures darting gracefully with 
outstretched rackets after fleemg balls. 

At other times we stole away alone to 
Indian rancherias, and watched Indian 
women making baskets, and, from old 
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chieftains whose span of life had all but 
reached its limit, listened to Indian 
legends of times before the “mahalie” 
had donned the calico gown. They 
showed us sweat houses where they held 
their yearly dances. We bought photo- 
graphs of the chiefs and squaws dressed 
in their old-time feathers, and tule grass 
skirts, and of the few remaining tule 
huts and acorn houses. 

Then we hied away through chaparral- 
covered hills, bestrewn with obsidian— 
bottle rock, the mountaineers call it— 
and glistening California crystals; past 
ledges of white kaolin and other fine 
clays, waiting near swift streams for the 
water mill and the potter’s wheel to fur- 
nish china rivaling that of European 
manufacture. 

Near Kelseyville we stayed for the 
night with some friends. - Never shall 
we forget the breakfast at seven o’clock 
the next morning, prepared and served 
by the aristocratic mother and _ her 
daughters. We opened our eyes with de- 
light and looked at the picture of flowers 
and heavy damask, dainty china and 
shining silver, from which was served de- 
licious strawberries, rich cream, flaky 
biscuits, beefsteak and golden-brown 
coffee; and while they served us the 
daughters, dressed in creamy cashmere, 
lace-trimmed morning jackets, chatted 
of music and books, and left us two trav- 
elers dreaming that they had stepped 
from the old-fashioned mahogany-fur- 
nished drawing-room beyond instead of 
the kitchen. 

We were off again, leaving the falls 
of Kelseyville and the oak-strewn val- 
ley fields for the borders of Clear lake. 
Mount Knockti loomed up before us 
once more, and boys bent on fishing 
stood in their boats and paddled care- 
lessly along in the sunshine. 

On we drove through the fragrant 
canyons, turning aside at narrow places 
as we heard the chiming bells of moun- 
tain teams that warned us that we must 
pass an eight or ten horse freight wagon. 

We remained one night at the hotel at 
Blue lakes. There is a chain of three of 
these lakes, beautiful and blue, and rich 
with legends of great monsters (shoals of 
fish) that trail along in the waters and 
bring terror to Indians who dare to bathe 
or fish in the water. We went for arow on 
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ON THE TOLL ROAD OVER ST. HELENA MOUNTAIN 


the lakes after dinner, and watched the folk tales which the boatman rehearsed 
moon rise and stretch a path of silver to the musical splash of the oars in the 
across the lakes, and listened to country darkened water. 
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As we glided through the narrows be- 
tween the two lakes, we came unexpect- 
edly on a camp fire. A woman sat alone 
heside it. As we approached we caught 
the weird refrain of a gypsy song. 

“Now’s a chance to hear your fortune,” 
the boatman urged. 

“Let’s stop,” said the brunette girl. 
“Tt will take but a few minutes.” 

We rowed along the bank opposite the 
fire at the water’s edge. 

“Come, mother,” we called, “and tell 
our fortune. We have only a little time 
and cannot land.” 

The crone hobbled toward us, a_pic- 
turesque figure with her bright shawl 
and red bandana turban weighted with 
heavy foreign coins. 

The brunette girl produced a piece of 
silver. 

Searching intently the upturned palm, 
the gypsy began: 

“Fortune and fame await you. The 
lines beckon to a foreign country. <A 
knight has seen your face in a dream; 
he is as fair as you are dark; he would 
give you gold and buy you rare jewels, 
but love he understands not; he is 
fickle, and when your beauty fades the 
next fair face will call him from you. 
Even now he follows closely.” The gypsy 
bent over the palm again. “Soon, very 


soon, he will cross your path and will 
know you from his dream. 


But, maiden, 
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I warn you, he will burden you with sor- 
row: he cdres naught for anything but 
heauty—does not understand the depth 
of a woman’s love.” 

Another boat came splashing along 
near by, and the brunette’s companion 
held a coin out to the gypsy: 

“My turn comes now, mother.” 

A man stepped from the approaching 
hoat as it came up. He stood staring at 
us, then moved away a pace and stared 
again. The color played hide and seek 
in the brunette’s face as she looked at 
the fair-haired stranger. 

He wore a startled air and searched 
her face and studied her figure. 

The gypsy crone laughed. 

The stranger stepped toward the boat 
as if he would speak to the girl, but the 
brunette urged the boatman: 

“We must be going; the hour grows 
late. 

We glided away in the pathway of 
light made by the gypsy’s fire. The 
stranger still stood looking after us, his 
face filled with perplexity. 

There was a day at Ukiah in Mendo- 
cino county, a night’s lodging with a 
family on a little ranch, and a drive 
along Russian river, where the rugged 
landscape thrust itself around on every 
side until Squaw Rock stared ominously 
down on us. In fancy we saw the young 
chieftain and the maiden of the Indian 
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legend who hurled themselves from the 
crown, three hundred feet, into the roar- 
ing torrent of Russian river below, to 
escape the hostile tribes that pursued 
them. 

During our drive we often threw the 
lines in the buggy and left the horse to 
nip the grass by the roadside, while we 
photographed the scenery and the people, 
for we both had cameras. 

As we neared home, fertile farms and 
vineyards spread out before us, and the 
traffic of wheels disturbed the memory 
of the country stillness we had left be- 
hind, 

We stayed the last night of our jour- 
ney at the Italian colony in Sonoma 
county, where the superintendent’s wife 
showered us with kindness, and the men 
brought our horse to the door in the 
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morning bright and shining. They would 
only let us say “Thank you,” for what 
they had done for us. 

We left the great winery and spent 
our last day regretfully approaching Pet- 
aluma. We caught the four o’clock train 
for San Francisco and left the horse and 
buggy to be shipped by boat. 

And we said, as we sat on the rear plat- 
form of the train, amid our wraps and 
baggage—for we barely made the train 
by climbing up on the back steps of the 
last car— 

“Why, we never saw a tramp, nor a 
rattlesnake, nor a robber the whole ten 
days’ drive of three hundred miles !”’ 

Every day was a changing poem of 
marvelously beautiful scenery, kind 
faces, and willing hands, always ready to 
make us happy. 
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A Child of Nature 


By Maser DP 


On the mountain’s crest, 
Where the eagles nest, 

I recline at ease, 
And my lips are kissed 
By the passing mist 

And the wanton breeze. 


In the 
In the 
Are 
And I 
In the torren 
With a qui 


sultry 


drink 
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Unrestrained I laugh 

As a draught I quaff 
From a rippling stream, 

And I feel the thrill 

Of unbridled will 


Like a sweet, wild dream. 


town off there 


air 


the fools at work, 


their health 
t’s wealth, 
p and quirk. 








The Linnet, California’s One Criminal 


By ELizaBpetH GRINNELL 





graphs from life by the writer. 





This is the seventh article in a series of studies of the birds of California by this well- 
known writer, in collaboration with Joseph Grinnell. 
Other articles of the series will be found in previous 
numbers, copies of which can still be obtained.—EptTor. 


The illustrations are from photo- 








ES, it is an undoubted fact, if the 
general verdict be accepted, that 
the linnet, the universal, the always 

present linnet is California’s one crimi- 
nal. He is condemned by circumstantial 
evidence, by hear-say, by popular preju- 
dice, and by actual eye-witnesses. And 
all on account of so small a personal mat- 
ter as the bird’s diet. 

The present is an age of diet. Each 
epoch in the world’s history has had its 
own particular fad, religion, ethics, poli- 
tics, and each has claimed its right to ex- 
istence in the face of persecution. None 
can deny that this present age of diet is 
subject to the same penalty, though a 
modified one. Nobody is burned at the 
stake for munching raw carrots and tur- 
nips on his way to the office, his pockets 
bulging in irregular shapes suggestive 
of luncheon later on. Nobody’s property 
is destroyed at midday and by order of 
the sheriff because’ left-over breakfast 
cereals are discovered in his pantry. No 
society leader is remanded to desert wilds 
to die of starvation and exposure for hav- 
ing served a dinner party to a meal of 
uncooked dainties, nuts, vegetables, 
whole wheat glistening in its own pol- 
ished merangue, violets preserved in su- 
gared honey, corn silk a week grown 
served in cream from unripe fig stems. 
No, no! but California’s one criminal, 
the linnet, otherwise known as the house 
finch, by the earliest natives as “adobe 
bird” and, I regret to say, to a large class 
of our profane population as “the damn- 
bird,” is persecuted with a resolution 
worthy of the dark ages: and all, as I 
said, on account of the little matter of 
personal diet. 

At its best, and when not at its meals, 
the linnet is adored by some for its geni- 
ality, its domestic tranquillity and faith- 
fulness, its naturally religious turn of 
mind. This last may astonish the crude, 


but let any Christian philosopher take 
his stand at the rear of a peach orchard 
in which have been set ten pans of pois- 
oned water, and stationed two noble 
(other Christian philosophers) with 
shot guns heated to the blistering point, 
and the skeptic will experience conver- 
sion. Behold with what fortitude the 
persecuted meet their doom! Broken- 
winged, broken-backed, broken-legged, 
gasping in the agony of pain, each and 
all submit without verbal protest, yet 
with gentle eye and heaving bosom. 
Even when kindly death has presented 
at last his exhaustless vial of anodyne 
to these there is something akin to 
saintly expression in the limp form so 
lately replete with the animation of 
happy existence. Those who survive 
poison and shot may be seen on the mar- 
gins of the orchard now turned into a 
morgue, relating their sorrows to one an- 
other and to heaven with that helpless 
resignation, yet buoyant hope, said to 
have characterized martyrs of the ages. 
To prove my assertion still further as 
to the linnet being of a naturally re- 
ligious turn of mind I will state a fact. 
One of California’s successful ranchers 
called upon me one day with a confes- 
sion. “I have to make it,” he said, with 
the countenance of one determined to 
publish an awful truth in the interests 
of conscience. “I have been a rancher 
for ten years. In that time I have pois- 
oned, shot and otherwise destroyed thou- 
sands of linnets, incidentally many other 
species of birds, and in no case am I sure 
that I have protected my fruits. Every 
harvest has had its bitterness of regrets, 
all on account of the blood on my hands. 
I can stand it no longer! I am done 
hating linnets! It doesn’t pay! I see 
them when I close my eyes and hear 
them singing when music is at its best. 
Now Balaam’s ass is reported to have 
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spoken in his master’s vernacular, for 
the time being proving himself a_ re- 
ligionist in the matter of reproach for 
human sin. Modern doubters have chal- 
lenged the story of Jonah, and the axe 
floating on the water, and the healing of 
the sick by shadows, but I have yet to 
hear the story of Balaam’s ass made light 
of. The lesson it teaches appeals to the 
human intellect of us all. No case is now 
on record of a linnet adapting itself to 
the English language to impress a truth 
upon the soul of a single California 
rancher; but, as in the one cited, thou- 
sands of them are speaking at one time 
in an idiom well understood by guilty 
souls. Were these little birds the size of 
a crow or a bluejay, or a yellowtail of 
Catalina, there might be excuse for 
shooting them. But the orchardist is 
lazy in certain ways. Though he might 
know if he stop to think that the breast 
of a linnet is just as good eating as the 
breast of any one of the millions of little 
birds sold in the New York markets, he 
never takes the trouble to dress and cook 
it. His children may be hungry but 
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never a linnet pie is set upon his table. 
No, nor a bowl of refreshing linnet broth 
fed to the baby in teething time when the 
selfsame baby is distressingly hungry 
for something it hasn’t had. It’s the 
waste that horrifies. And what has the 
rancher to show for all his trouble of 
shooting the birds and demoralizing his 
boys? Nothing whatever. Just as many 
linnets return in a few days. The more 
trees he plants the more numerous will 
be the linnets. He might as well make 
the best of a bad bargain. Nature was 
before the farmer. “In the beginning” 
birds were not created until the trees had 
grown. 

Have not some of the states spent 
thousands of dollars in fighting other 
sparrows? And nothing is gained. In 
our case perhaps an army of ranchers 
and their boys would do well to equip 
themselves and resort to San Fernando 
valley at nesting time, there to raid upon 
the wild cacti which houses millions of 
linnets. Linnet eggs might possibly de- 
mand a price in the markets. 

Were I not something of a practical 
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farmer in a small way I might not speak 
so frankly. And I live on better than 
speaking terms with as many linnets as 
1 am able to induce to stay with me. 
There are few sweeter singers, few hap- 
pier comrades of my joys. They greet 
me at every turn, speaking of kindness 
to enemies, of endurance under woes, of 
hope in adversity, of faith in the face of 
despair. Do I forget to plant them a row 
of lettuce, which linnets love better than 
the average Californian loves a rise in 
the price of. real estate, they do not re- 
proach me. Do I place netting above 
and around my berry bushes, tucking it 
well under at the sides as I tuck my 
babies in their crib, it is all the same to 
the linnets. They fly to the tree under 
which reposes the immaculate Jersey and 
peck at the chaff her hay has left. In- 
cidentally they laugh at me for placing 
the net around the berry bushes and 
thereby preventing the honey bees from 
pollenizing the blossoms. 

As to the domestic affairs of these 
birds, I speak with the assurance of one 
who has spent years eavesdropping among 
my neighbors. I have yet to hear of 
trouble among the mated. Gentle, af- 


fectionate beyond description, tender of 
caress, faithful to one another though 
neighborly with all, diligent in business, 
unsurpassed in parental virtues, these 


hated linnets put to shame their human 
Christian fellows. 

A pair of linnets will accept as many 
orphans as | am able to tuck into and 
around the nest; orphans of every age 
at one and the same time from the freshly 
laid egg to a brood of young just ready 
to fly. Many a time have I given nest- 
lings they never originated to a pair of 
linnets, always with the same result, 
enough victuals to go around and room 
for one more. And this in face of the 
fact that linnet babies are nurslings, 
taking only food predigested and warmed 
in the parents’ breast. To make it pos- 
sible for this family expansion I provide 
wide shallow boxes at nesting time which 
may contain a baker’s dozen. Not an egg 
is left to disappoint its own intentions. 

The balcony is adorned with boxes and 
baskets of many designs. The linnets 
have made me nests “for keeps” out of 
every sort of material from the mosses 
of Alaska tundras to scraps of wedding 
gowns and bits of plant wonders dear 
to the botanist. Any suggestion as_ to 
nesting materials is immediately —ac- 
cepted by the linnets. My name and the 
names of many of my friends are woven 
into the structures in a manner to iden- 
tify this section of glorious America 
before any jury. 

When the beautiful creations are fin- 
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ished and I covet them for the adorn- 
ment of my inner sanctuary I replace the 


basket or box and nest by a_ time- 
worn affair of last year, “any old 
nest” will do, and the linnets go on 


with their business as if they had in- 
tended the whole thing for me from the 
start. 

My love for this universally accepted 
criminal is well known where I live. No 
underground railroad is needed to convey 
the unfortunate thither. In a single day 
perhaps 2 dozen barefoot boys,  well- 
dressed boys, and boys of many sorts, 
may be seen trudging through the gar- 
den, “careful not to step on things,” the 
leader of the crew bringing a fallen lin- 
net or a nest full of fallen linnets to this 


—‘‘any old nest” will do 
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foundling’s home of mine. Let not the 
superficial conclude that all my care is 
for the linnets. Are not boys better 
than linnets? May it not be my “voca- 
tion” to drop kind thoughts into the 
depths of a boy’s heart just to see the 
ripples whirl, as [ used to drop pebbles 
to the bottom of the old well back in 
Maine?’ When these same boys grow up 
to the height of their rancher fathers as 
the young peach tree grows to the stature 
of its elder in the orchard, they may re- 
call my garden and its linnets and their 
early acquired habit of “not treading on 
things,” and continue to tolerate if not 
to actually love these feathered criminal 
classes, lest they themselves become worse 
criminals. 








Sunset Through the Golden Gate 


By Ropert WHITAKER. 


God flings His furnace doors ajar, 
The red glow flashes forth, 


And now, with vonder fog-wreathed bar 


Some Titan of the north 
Stirs madly, till the gleaming mass 
Throws out ten thousand jets of gas. 


The cloud doors close, and from below 
Gushes the molten tide, 
Over the sea its vellow glow 
Spreads swiftly far and wide, 
And molds unnumbered hide away 
The glory of departing day. 








Bees for Profit 


By Berrua H. SMitu 


OWS and rows of boxes a few feet 
apart, a steady buzz-buzz-buzzing, 
the air full of tiny, flitting brown 

creatures—that is a bee ranch. 

And there is hardly a_ hillslope of 
Southern California but boasts its few 
colonies of bees. The more favored 
places, those where sage thickets bloom 
and other wild flowers grow in profusion, 
have carefully tended apiaries of sev- 
eral hundred colonies. Thanks to su- 
perior natural advantages, California has 
become the leading honey-producing sec- 
tion, not only of this country, but of the 
world. Its delicately flavored sage honey 
is in constant demand both in home and 
foreign markets. 

Bee culture is a typical California in- 
dustry. Its simplicity appeals to the 
leisure-loving spirit of the true Cali- 
fornian, who finds in it not only an easy 
way of making a living, but the fullest 
opportunity for leading an outdoor life. 
During eight months of the year, from 
the last of July until the first of April, 
there is little for the bee-keeper to do. 
Weeds and grass must be cleared from 


about the hives so that ants and lizards, 
which are arch enemies of the bee, will 
have no lurking place. About once a 
month each colony must be inspected to 
see that the queen is enjoying good 
health, has the right number of sound 
legs and wings and is laying the neces- 
sary four or five hundred eggs each day. 
One man can give this care to two hun- 
dred colonies by working one or two davs 
a week. 

Except in especially dry and unfor- 
tunate years the bees can always find 
honey enough for food throughout the 
entire winter season. This is perhaps the 
chief advantage California offers, for in 
all other sections it is necessary to feed 
bees during that time. 

When the early winter rains have 
changed the summer browns to green 
and spread the hills with a first bright 
carpet of wild flowers, there is increased 
activity among the busy bees. The for- 
aging workers bustle importantly into 
the hive with uncommonly large loads, 
after having been gone but a little time; 
the home-keepers present their queen 
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hardly a hillslope in California but boasts its few colonies of bees 


with a larger supply of royal food; and 
her majesty, in grateful response, in- 
creases her efforts from the laying of a 
few hundred eggs a day to the busy sea- 
son number of three or four thousand. 
Then the wise bee-keeper provides 
himself with new hives and equipment 
for the swarms which will shortly ap- 
pear. Early in April a swarming fever 
seizes upon the bees, and work has be- 
gun in earnest for the bee man. Every 
bright day will call out from one to fif- 
teen swarms. The bees pour in a dark 
stream from the hive, and make for some 
camping spot selected by their advance 
agents. Usually they cluster upon a well- 
trimmed tree which the apiarist has re- 
served for that purpose near the apiary. 
The chief care in hiving must be for 
the queen. Where she is the swarm will 
stay. If she be killed or injured, the 
panic-stricken swarm will leave their 
new quarters at once, usually returning 
to the parent hive and swarming again 
when they have reared a new queen. A 
queen bee is born to her high estate. She 
comes from a worker egg which has been 
deposited in a specially prepared cell 
much larger than the rest, and in the 
larva state is fed upon richer food by 


the nurse bees. In case a colony is sud- 
denly deprived of its queen and there are 
no queens in embryo, the workers at 
once convert an ordinary cell into a 
queen cell by tearing down partitions 
and enlarging it. 

The hive in common use is a two-story 
affair. The two boxes contain ten frames 
each, which the bees fill with comb as 
they need it. The lower box is the brood 
chamber and contains the queen, her 
dutiful and attentive court, and the 
nurse bees. In order to prevent the 
queen from going into the upper box 
where the honey making takes place, a 
perforated partition separates the two, 
the holes being large enough for the 
workers to pass through, but not large 
enough for the queen. 

The queen is the mother of all, and 
upon her depends the welfare of the col- 
ony. All day long she travels from cell 
to cell, depositing a tiny white egg in 
each. The worker eggs are laid first, 
then drone eggs. With unerring instinct 
she deposits worker and drone eggs in the 
cells intended for them, the drone cells 
being larger than the others. 

Surrounding the queen is a commis- 
sary detachment of workers, who supply 
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Rows and rows of boxes a few feet apart 


her with a partly digested and very rich 
food. In three days the egg hatches 
into a worm-like bit which must be fed. 
The nurse bees keep the babies warm and 
feed them a mixture of honey and pollen. 
The pollen is brought in by workers who 
forage among the flowers, filling their 
hip pockets with the yellow dust until 
they look like little Turks with baggy 
yellow trousers, which they kick off in- 
side the hive, hurrying back for more. 

Meanwhile, other workers are scurry- 
ing among the flowers, sipping the per- 
fumed sweets. The nectar clings to tiny 
hairs on the honey-gathering tool, which 
is rolled to the mouth, the nectar passing 
into a first stomach, the honey bag. 
There it changes from nectar to honey. 
Returning to the hive with a load, the 
bee reverses the gathering process, leay- 
ing the honey in a food cell. Some of the 
ambitious fellows bring in a double load, 
both honey and pollen, and drop at the 
hive entrance, staggering with the 
weight. 

When the larva has grown to fill the 
cell, the cell is capped with wax and 
within its deeps the mysterious change 
from worm to insect takes place. Once 
a bee, instinctively it knows its use and 
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purposes. There are many battles between 
workers and droues, and for the drones 
which are proportionately few in number, 
there is no place in the hive. When food 
is scarce, they are driven out at once and 
allowed to starve to death. If, thinking 
to escape starvation, they return to the 
hive, they are promptly stung to death. 
The one purpose of their being is to sup- 
ply the queen with a mate, and when the 
queen has made her wedding flight, 
which is her one voyage from the hive 
into the world, the drone’s day of use- 
fulness is over and his short life ends. 
The queen is very jealous of her pre- 
rogatives. Only when the bees are pre- 
paring to swarm will an old queen allow 
a new queen to be reared in her hive. 
Then sometimes the old queen goes out 
with the swarm and finds a new home, 
leaving the old one to her rival. But 
if, purely through a spirit of disloyalty 
the bees seek to raise another queen, the 
old queen goes quietly to the cell of the 
pretender and stings her to death. For 
this purpose only does the queen bee 
use her weapons. The attack of an old 
queen upon a new one is often the cause 
of war. When she makes for the cell 
containing her embryonic rival, the trait- 
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ors in camp seize upon her and draw her 
away. Then, if she be a knowing queen, 
she will raise up her voice, which is a 
voice such as no other bee possesses ; and 
at sound of it every bee looses hold of her 
and stands back, humbly bowing its trait- 
orous head and remaining thus as long as 
she continues to cry. If she stops her 
wail and repeats the attack, all semblance 
of loyalty disappears, and with so many 
against her the chances are she will be 
overcome and the hive will have its way. 

In former days the bee was allowed to 
make the entire cell as well as the honey ; 
but as it takes twenty-five pounds of 
honey to make one pound of wax, the bee 
man has learned to make the foundations 
for the cell work and place them in 
frames for the bees. This foundation is 
a thin layer of pure beeswax with each 
side stamped with the little six-sided cell 
foundation. Some bee-keepers fill but 
half the frame with foundations, leaving 
the other half for the bees to finish. In 
making wax the bees gorge themselves 
with honey. Then they clasp hands and 
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cling together in silent meditation. In 
about twenty-four hours their devotion 
is rewarded by the appearance of thin 
scales of wax which slip out of their lit- 
tle waistbands and are put into place for 
foundation and partitions. 

The up-to-date bee-keeper prevents 
over swarming by providing his colonies 
with ample room and foundations for 
building comb, for brood and for honey 
storing. 

During April the apiarist is busy car- 
ing for new swarms. With the begin- 
ning of May the swarming season is past, 
and nearly every colony has settled to the 
task of storing honey. The queen must 
still keep up her thousands of eggs a day, 
for the workers’ lives are very short in 
honey time—from three to six weeks— 
and the number of workers must not be 
decreased. 

The upper part of the hive is the store 
house. When the bees begin to fill it, the 
beekeeper must get his honey house 
ready for use. Once a week the bees have 
their treasure house full of stolen gold, 

















Some beekeepers fill but half the frame with foundations 








A FEW PUFFS OF SMOKE FROM A SMUDGE, 


and just that often must the bee man rob 
it. Three men can do the work of two 
hundred colonies. 

All day long one man, veiled and 
gloved, goes with a wheelbarrow from hive 
to hive. First giving the bees a puff of 
smoke to improve their manners, he takes 
the cover from the upper box and re- 
moves the frames of honey. These he 
places in a box on the barrow, and when 
he has a load he takes it to the nearby 
honey house. There the frames are hung 
across a long, zinc-lined box on legs, and 
a man with a sharp two-edged knife 
makes a deft stroke on each side of the 
comb, removing the cell cover. This 
wax and a little honey fall into the box 
and are drained into a tub. The honey 
is then strained and put into the honey 
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tank, while the wax is melted and saved 
for making new foundations or for 
market. 

The uncapped frames of honey are put 
into the extractor. This is a circular 
affair in which the frames of honey are 
revolved by a hand crank, the circular 
motion causing the honey to fly out of 
the cells against the sides. The honey 
drains from the extractor, is strained 
and placed in large tanks, where it stands 
for a few days to ripen. After the watery 
liquid has risen to the top and been 
skimmed off, the honey is put into cans 
for shipment. The frames with their 
empty cells are returned to the hives to 
be filled again with honey and capped by 
the bees. 

From the middle of May to the end of 
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July there is no break in this bee ranch 
routine. Fifteen pounds of honey per 
week during the best part of the season 
and ten during the remainder will be 
taken from each colony; and from two 
hundred colonies the ten weeks’ yield of 
honey is from fifteen to thirty thousand 
pounds, which at from four to six cents 
a pound nets a neat profit with small in- 
vestment and little labor. In fact, the 
percentage of profit is very great as an 
apiary of two hundred colonies of bees 
in good condition is worth about one 
thousand dollars. 

California ships to eastern markets 
about two hundred carloads of honey 
every year, and in favorable seasons ship- 
ments have reached as high as five hun- 
dred carloads. Of this only about twenty- 
five per cent is comb honey. While the 
comb honey sells for nearly three times 
as much as extracted honey, it requires 
much greater care in handling, and for 
every pound of wax made the bees use 
about twenty-five pounds of honey, mak- 
ing the output from each colony pro- 
portionately less. 

Since the early seventies California 
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has been recognized as the leading honey- 
producing state, not alone because of the 
fine quality and flavor of its honey, but 
because of the extraordinary advantage 
of an all-the-year-round food supply to 
which the bees may help themselves with- 
out stint and thus relieve the bee-keeper 
of the trouble and expense of feeding 
them during the off season. 

An additional advantage, and one 
which bee-keepers are beginning to re- 
alize, is that when the food supply grows 
scarce in the hills the apiaries can be 
moved to the lowlands, where there is al- 
ways honey enough for food. Orange 
blossom honey is no less delicate in flavor 
and commands as good price in the mar- 
ket as white sage honey, and as the or- 
ange trees are in full bloom in April, 
just before the sage season comes on, 
the bees can have opportunity of gather- 
ing the orange honey before being taken 
back into the hills. As though the bees 
appreciated the comparative values of 
honey, they will if necessary travel great 
distances for a sip of orange which they 
scent from afar. 

Careful observation has proved that 
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bees do not injure the fruit, but on the 
contrary help in fertilization of the 
flower. Inasmuch as the busy bee sea- 
son begins just as the oranve picking 
season closes, an apiary would form a 
most profitable side issue on a California 
orange ranch, or an arrangement could 
be made between ranchers and apiarists 
whereby bees could be brought to the or- 
ange ranches during the winter and kept 
there during the weeks of orange blos- 
soming. 

What California has already accom- 
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plished in the way of honey production 
is but little in comparison to its wonder- 
ful possibilities. The demand for Cali- 
fornia honey is now far beyond the sup- 
ply. Whereas the product of this section 
was formerly sent to the far east, it is 
now not great enough to supply even 
the market of the middle west ; and there 
is an open field for enterprising, ener- 
getic men skilled in modern methods of 
apiculture to enter and make the yield 
from the great California bee garden 
supply the demand. 


The Land of the Lotus—Capitola 


By Freperick O’BRIEN 


O fish, to hunt, to swim, to sail— 
to dream away the days where sun 
and sky make glad the heart and 

strong the body. If I were ready to 
dwell in such a paradise, and could get 
rid of the need of common things like 
shoes and clothing, books and operas, I 
would live always in California on the 
shores of Monterey bay. 

And if I had the whole sweep of the 
silver half-moon on which to pitch my 
tent, I should choose that gentle strip of 
shining sand at Capitola where the cliffs 
toward Santa Cruz hide me from the 
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ocean gales, and the surf beats sooth- 
ingly all the hours upon a noble breast 
of beach, safe for the tiniest child who 
laves his feet in the feathery foam. 

I remember once when the city’s curse 
was on me, when I could not eat the 
things heaped on the blocks in the mar- 
kets, and the clang of the cables drove 
sleep away, I used to paint on the shad- 
owy walls pictures of the country; some 
spot with none of the jar of the town, 
but where the days went easily along, 
where the machinery of life creaked not 
at all, and where at night only the 
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sounds of the things God himself made 
came to my ear. I never want a lodge 
in a wilderness because I like now and 
then to have a taste of the unreal that I 
may contrast it with the real, and love 
the latter better. 

I thrashed about looking for this land 
where the lotus grows to hand and the 
baker is not too far away, and at last I 
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fellow traveler had the biggest hare out- 
fit in California. 

He wanted me to take a half dozen to 
Honolulu. 

“A fortune for vou,” said he. “Vl 
sell you six good breeders, pedigreed back 
to Antwerp, for five hundred dollars. 
You sell them to the rich Kanakas for 
three times that.” 





found it. For I was no cus- 
me and mine tomer, luckily, 
at least it has for they have 
charms held by a law on the 
no other place, books in Ha- 


and I have 
roamed from 
Patagonia’s 
prairies to Ha- 
wail’s seducing 
shores. There 
is an enchant- 
ment in the air 
and on the 
earth at Capi- 
tola which spells 
me nowhere 
else, and there 
is a balm for 
the wounded 
hody and soul 
which makes 
me think Gil- 


ead must be 
near. 
But when 


the spirit has 
heen healed by 
the magic of 
atmosphere and 
scene, the hands 
must have to 
do, and there is 
aplenty for all: 
tastes. I know 
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wail, allowing 
no mongooses, 
rabbits nor 
snakes to enter 
alive. Two vears 
afterward, and 
just a year ago, 
1 was hunting 
for clams on the 
beach between 
Capitola. and 
Aptos and met 
the Belgian hare 
man. He was 
barefooted, rag- 
ged and brown. 

After we had 
dug a few dark 
gray fatlings, | 
remarked that I 
was glad I had 
not taken anv 
hares to Hono- 
lulu. 

Seneca 
shrieked he. 
“Say that word 
again and [ll 
heave this buck- 
et at you.” 

He made a 


“ 








one man who 
lost his grip on 
the world, and had very dark thoughts. 
Some of his friends said it was a love 
affair, but I believe it was Belgian hares. 
I met him for the first time on a train 
from Los Angeles. He was running to 
the baggage car at every considerable 
stop. He told me he had one “stag” 
there which cost him a thousand dol- 
lars. This was when people were as 
mad over the long-eared beasts as the 
Dutch once were over tulip bulbs. My 
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ture, and then turned and ran down the 
beach. 

Lindsay, the hale old Englishman on 
the hill, said that the man had lived in 
a lonely hut for six months past, and was 
slowly recovering from some frightful 
mental trouble. I guess it was the shock 
of having to free all his Belgian stock 
when their value went below the price of 
feed. 

Many times afterward I met him, and 
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WHILE THE TIDE COMES IN 


with one subject tabooed, we chatted 
pleasantly. He had had a severe fever, 
and had been ordered by his physician 
to a quiet seashore, with exercise and 
no worry. He had improved marvel- 
ously. 

“T have been here half a year,” said 
the former invalid, “and have paid out 
for rent and food and the full of my pipe 
a trifle over sixty dollars. Ten dollars 
a month is my average, and I am stinted 
in nothing. This is life, man. I get up 
at dawn, eat my breakfast of bread, but- 
ter, fish and potatoes, with a pot of cocoa, 
all cooked in the open, and then for a 
swim in the surf. By six o’clock I am 
ready for the boat. I hoist my sail, once 
free of the breakers nearest shore, and 
for the next three or four hours I row or 
sail, according to the wind, and troll for 
salmon.” 

I doubt if the glory of salmon fishing 
on Monterey bay has ever been done jus- 
tice to in story or picture. To know them 
for their strength, their spunk and 
“never-say-die” quality one must have an 


elder on the hook, handling him alone 
and with a light rod and tackle, when 
one false move or one loosing of the reel 
means all one’s labor lost, and perhaps 
forty pounds of delicious salmon set free 
again. 

Take two or three of these in a morn- 
ing—and I have caught six before eight 
o’clock—and you have had sport long to 
be recalled. In the season one will see a 
score of boats out, some with one, some 


with two, and two or three power 
launches carrying a dozen men and 


women seeking the salmon. Of course, 
there is the simple amateur who is con- 
tent to troll with forty feet of line out 
and a good-sized sinker, holding the line 
in his hand or with it twisted about a 
stick, with a running knot for a telltale. 
He knows nothing of the thrill that 
comes to the sportsman who disdains 
anything but a delicate bamboo, multi- 
plying reel and slender line, and who 
relies solely on skill to bring his fish to 
gaff; who will play his game for an 
hour, enjoying his tremendous runs and 
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wonderful leaps, and giving or taking 
line as judgment orders. 

This latter angler will enjoy the pic- 
turesque creek which threads down from 
the Santa Cruz mountains and empties 
into the bay at Capitola. I have never 
wanted for a fair creel on this stream, 
and esteem it as I would a dear com- 
panion whose every charm and crotchet 
[ knew full well, and from whom I am 
prepared to receive both smiles and 
frowns. It may not be compared to 
those northern streams where the rain- 
bow trout, new from the icy waters 
toward Oregon, have the spirit of the 
wild Indian in them, nor, indeed, to the 
fish of Tahoe, but for lazy, comfortable 
casting, commend me to Soquel creek. 

With a twelve-hook or ten-hook fly, a 
six-ounce rod and gossamer tackle, one 
may expect rare sport. Now and again 
the angler will lure one of the prizes of 
the deep pools, an eight-pound speckled 
beauty, whose basketing will mean a half 
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hour’s exciting work, but the average 
will not be over eight or nine inches 
long. They are all as perfect a food fish 
as can be found. 

Other streams stretch up from here- 
abouts, the San Lorenzo, Aptos and 
others. On the hills and in the brush is 
good hunting. Those who camp on the 
upper ridges find not only quail and 
rabbits, but mountain lions which even 
Roosevelt would think worth shooting. 

These things for the strenuous, but 
for the mere seeker after health and 
pleasure, the whole semi-circle of Mon- 
terey bay offers relief from the city’s 
grind, and health and comfort. The 
grocer comes to one’s cottage or tent, de- 
sirous of one’s order, the butcher like- 
wise, and all the vegetables and fruits of 
California are shown one daily by the 
patient vender who will sell as little or 
much as one wants. I knew an artist 
and his wife who camped at Capitola 
from September to March, and who 
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fared, they told me, as they never had 
elsewhere, and spent in the six months 
a hundred and thirty dollars. 

While Monterey draws the artists from 
all over the world, and absorbs all the 
fame of the bay shore as a place for 
painters of land and sea, yet those men 
and women of the brush who wander to 
the opposite shore will find scenes as 
paintable as across the waters, and a 
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breadth of landscape and sweep of sea 
not waiting the canvas in Monterey. On 
the cliff where city folk have built sum- 
mer houses, and where roses hide almost 
the very rafters of the dwellings, there 
are vistas as beautiful as ever pictured. 

Where the blue waves kiss the sand, 

As they leap a joyous band; 

Where the mountains towering high, 

Seem to touch the azure sky. 
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ANTICIPATION 


In Lotus -Land 


By JEANNETTE CAMPBELL 


Under arching vaults of blue, 


Dreaming dreams the whole day through: 


You and | went hand in hand 
Through enchanted Lotus-Land. 
Bluer skies were never seen ; 
Ne’er was grass one half so green, 
And upon the sapphire sea 
Lay a strange tranquillity. 
White-winged boats went drifting by, 
Drifting, too, went you and T; 


Upward, on the ether tide 

Fleecy cloudlets floated wide ; 
Like our fancies, made of mist, 
Like them, too, by sunlight kissed. 

Bloom and perfume on the air, 

Madrigals both rich and rare, 
Made such atmosphere that we 
Were contented just to be; 

Just to wander hand in hand 

Through the golden Lotus-Land. 





‘a 


WAS on Wednesday 
in a party to the 
which the Monterey river flows, 
and was there gratified with the sight 
of the most extraordinary mountain I 
ever beheld. On one side it presented 


able to join 
valley through 


the appearance of a sumptuous edifice 


the columns, which 
looked as if raised with much labor and 
industry, were of great magnitude, 
seemed to be of elegant form, and to be 
composed of the same cream colored 
stone of which I have before made men- 
tion. Between these magnificent  col- 
umns were deep excavations, resembling 
different passages into the interior parts 
of the supposed building, whose roof be- 
ing the summit of the mountain, ap- 
peared to be wholly supported by these 
columns rising perpendicularly with the 
most mathematical exactness. These had 
a most beautiful appearance of human 
ingenuity and labor; but since it is not 
possible from the rude and very humble 
race of beings that are found to be the 
native inhabitants of this country, to 
suppose they could have been capable of 
raising such a structure, its being the 
production of nature cannot be ques- 
tioned; and it may not be preposterous 
to infer that it has been from familiar 
phenomena that man has received that 
architectural knowledge by which he has 
been able to raise these massy fabricks 
which have stood for ages in all civilized 
countries.” 


falling into decay ; 
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By DoxaLp MacponaLp 


Tilustrated from photoyrvaphs by S. C. Hain 


So writes Captain George Vancouver 
in his diary on Sunday, November 16, 
1794, over one hundred and eight vears 
ago. 

The record of his explorations was 
printed by order of His Majesty, in Lon- 
don, in 1798, under the somewhat  vol- 
uminous title of: 

A voyage of discovery to the Pacific 
round the world, in which 
the coast of northwest America has been 
carefully examined and accurately sur- 
veyed. Undertaken by His Majesty's 
command, principally with a view to as- 
certain the existence of any navigable 
communication between the North Pa- 
cific and North Atlantic Oceans, in the 
years 1790-1795, in the sloop-of-war Dis- 
covery and the armed tender Chasham, 
under the command of Captain George 
Vancouver. 

Captain Vancouver’s graphic descrip- 
tion of this wonderful California moun- 
tain is accompanied in the published vol- 
ume with a full page old-time engraving 
“from a sketch made on the spot by J. 
Sykes.” 

My interest excited in this wonder of 
nature, which more than a century ago 
had appealed to Captain Vancouver as 
one of the most remarkable scenic fea- 
tures of his round-the-world trip, I made 
inquiries for some time without success 
as to the location of this natural castle, 
supposed to be not far from Monterey. 

Recently, looking across the Salinas 
valley to the east from the heights about 
Paraiso Springs, on the west side of the 
valley, my companion called attention to 
a palisaded rampart of mountains rising 
above an intervening ridge, which he 
described as the locally well known pin- 
nacles or palisades. Even at that dis- 
tance (some twenty miles) the resem- 
blance to Vancouver’s castle was not diffi- 
cult to imagine. 

A visit to these palisades confirmed 
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the belief of their identity with Van- 


couver’s discovery and rightly they 
should be named Vancouver’s Pali- 
sades. 

The scenic area is some nine miles 


almost due east from the Southern Pa- 
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is about two hours’ journey in each di- 
rection. 

A little valley, green with bunch grass 
and alfilerilla, here and there a foothill 
pine or an oak tree, is the approach to 
the wilderness of trap rock columns, of 








MELENDY’S GORGE. 


cific station at Soledad, and is reached 
by two good roads. The soil of the in- 
tervening hills is such as to make good 
roads of easy maintenance. The section 
is also reached by a good road south from 
Tres Pinos, the terminal station of the 
Hollister branch. From Soledad the trip 








ELEVATION OPPOSITE ROCKS, FIFTEEN HUNDRED FEET 


great conglomerate rocks, of caves, of 
caverns, of precipices that constitute the 
Palisades of Vancouver. 

To the left, thrice-terraced and per- 
pendicularly eroded from summit to base 
into equal divisions, rises the giant castle 
of Vancouver, probably a thousand feet 
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TOWERING WALLS 


in height. Its canyon faces are preci- Into this canyon have fallen the greatest 
pices and its resemblance to a castle not conglomerate rocks of the globe; im- 
at all difficult to imagine. mense pebble-like rocks, some of the 

Probably the most generally interest- dimensions of which exceed two hundred 
ing feature is that wonderful canyon feet. The water has kept the passage- 
lving between this castle and a precipice way open beneath, so that one may walk 
of four hundred or five hundred feet. down the canyon and looking up see 











SOME OF THE GREAT COLUMNS. THE ONE ON THE RIGHT IS THREE HUNDRED FEET HIGH 
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TWIN ROCKS 


suspended over his head immense round-_ little recess and look down through an 
ed rocks weighing thousands of tons. opening in the darkness into a_ well- 


The passageway is completely roofed by lighted cavern, the floor forty feet below. 
these boulders in many places. At the A winding passageway through solid 
end of the canyon one may step into a rock leads down into this cave, with its 
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never failing spring, through solid rock. 
Candles are necessary. 

The most spectacular feature of the 
palisades is the great area of columnar 
trap rock and immense precipice faced 
cliffs. Within an area of six square miles 
the face of nature is probably more 
broken, more scarred and seamed with a 
wilderness of rock unequaled on the con- 
tinent. Columns of rock rise from nar- 
row bases higher than the pine trees 
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oughly is hardly practicable to one not 
accustomed to mountain climbing. The 
little canyons have a tendency to end in 
precipices; and even the main canyon 
narrows down into a slipperv waterway, 
roofed over with conglomerate rocks as 
is its larger neighbor. 

Our guide told us a month of time was 
necessary, he thought, fully to explore 
the region ; and, so far as he knew, no one 
had undertaken the work. 
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beside them, assuming many and_ fan- 
tastic shapes. Some are like doll babies, 
some disjointed so that the crown fifty 
feet above the base seems loosely set 
upon its column, others are as if carved 
to resemble birds, and others houses or 
crouching —animats. Indeed, in this 
wealth of curious forms one may trace 
resemblance to almost anything. The 
hillside display is only fully appreciated 
When seen close at hand: and vet without 
trails the task of making the trip thor- 
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Deer, wild cat and fox are plentifyl. 
The country makes hunting difficult, and 
as settlers are few and far between, the 
wild animals have an easy time. Quail 
are plentiful and unafraid. In_ the 
spring the rocks are covered with the 
blue bloom of the moss, making them 


surpassingly beautiful. 
Altogether, Vancouver's palisades are 
worthy of much interest and some time 


as a natural park should be recreation 


vround for thousands. 











By Divine Injunction 
By Frank H. Mayer 


E was exceedingly good to look at 
H as the girl in the hammock men- 

tally acknowledged to herself 
with a tender impatience as he swung 
himself out of the saddle and awkwardly 
doffed his sombrero in salutation. 

There was certainly no physical fault 
visible in this stalwart six-footer with 
his red-bronzed handsome features, his 
big earnest gray eyes and his magnifi- 
cently muscled frame; yet his fair critic 
frowned most discouragingly upon the 
frank, eager adoration in his eyes and 
grew furious with herself in the con- 
sciousness of a becoming blush which 
suffused her face and throat under its 
silent appeal. —. 

“T just couldn’t help it, Miss Dolly,” he 
said imploringly, misconstruing her evi- 
dent constraint; “I know I ain’t got no 
call to come worrit’n of ye, but I see ye 
from the ridge yander an’ was here afore 
I knowed! Now that I’ve seed ye I’ll go 
right away agin if ye say so, I see ye’re 
busy with your books.” 

It was impossible to repress a smile at 
his quaint ingenuousness, whereby he 
was encouraged to seat himself on the 
stoop from where he worshiped afar, 
mutely, until sheer nervousness rather 
than conventional courtesy impelled her 
to speech. 

“That is a fine horse of yours,” she be- 
gan, inconsequentially, artfully thinking 
to divert his attention from herself. 

“Ain’t mine,” was the laconic answer. 
“Belongs to the O-O outfit; I’m break- 
in’ him for his use. He’s a good hoss all 
right !” 

“How many horses do you own, Mr. 
Brodie?” with an artless maliciousness 
which went straight home and caused the 
big fellow to redden through his tan. 
But he looked at her with an unflinching 
directness which caused her to drop her 
eyes in rare confusion, and quietly an- 
swered : 

“Nary one—and no cows, sheep ner 
ranches, neither. I ain’t no bloated cap- 
italist, me! I’ve got an almighty good 





saddle, bridle and gun though, which 
are sure yours if you want ’em.” 


She looked up at him quickly, accept- 
ing the implied challenge in his tone. 

“Unfortunately I cannot break horses 
for their use and I have no need of a 
gun in my business. I teach the young 
idea to shoot in another way.” 

He threw his head back and laughed 
uproariously, she noting, curiously 
enough, how white his strongly corded, 
shapely throat was under the protecting 
collar of his rough flannel shirt. 

“That’s one on me, Miss Dolly!” he 
admitted with a concluding chuckle. 
“No wonder that your scholars can give 
all the others cards an’ spades and then 
beat ’em in a show down. I wisht I was 
one of ’em! Couldn’t ye give me a few 
lessons on the side? Mebbe I’d learn 
enough to get a hoss to go with the sad- 
dle.” 

It was purely a bit of spontaneous, un- 
couth banter, but all Bunker Hill flamed 
again in the Yankee school marm’s 
quick resentment. She eyed him over 
with cold disfavor and curtly remarked : 

“T am afraid it would be a waste of 
your valuable time, but if you really 
think you can profit by my suggestions 
I would assign as your first lesson the 
committing to memory and careful re- 
flection upon the sixth, seventh and 
eighth verses of the sixth chapter of 
Proverbs.” 

Then she bowed haughtily and went 
into the house to throw herself in tearful 
abasement and shame upon the bed after 
watching him ride thoughtfully away. 

“It was inexcusable impertinence,” 
she moaned in bitter self-reproach, “but 
I had no alternative. How can he idle 
his strong young life away! And yet 
what right had I to presume—what in- 
terest have I in his future—” but here 
she blushed furiously at something and 
buried her head in the pillow. 

Of Puritan descent and reared in an 
ascetic environment, Dorothy Drew had 
imbibed all the stern abhorrence of 
sloth and indigence characteristic of her 
forbears. That was why she was here in 
Coyote Basin, three thousand miles from 
home, teaching the little district school 
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BY DIVINE 


despite her enjoyment of a considerable 
income from a well-invested legacy. She 
was a self-reliant, clear-headed and par- 
ticularly comely little woman of twenty, 
with a quick appreciation of Tom Bro- 
die’s physical endowments and much 
mental misgiving as to his other attain- 
ments. She had known him a little more 
than a year, in which time she suffered 
much perturbation on his account, for 
reasons that she hardly dared analvze. 
As for Brodie himself, he was one of 
a type all too common in the prodigal 
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most likely, has all kinds o’ money in 
the bank. I can’t earn enough at cow 
punchin’ to keep me in grub and clothes, 
let alone support a wife in the style she 
deserves, God bless her! And I don’t 
know nothin’ else but cow punchin’ and 
can’t do nothin’ else—and there I be! 
Guess I’ll have to give her up or go to 
the Klondike or somewhar and make a 
stake and learn to be decent. 

“Wonder what she meant by that 
‘Proverbs’ bizness. Must be somethin’ 
outen the Bible, I reckon, seein’ as she 
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—watched him ride dejectedly away 


west. A good-natured, slow-witted, hap- 
py-go-lucky fellow of twenty-six, with 
no thought of the future and living en- 
tirely in the present; he had taken noth- 
ing seriously in all his life save Dorothy 
Drew. She, to use his own expression, 
“hit him hard,” and when he rode away 
from her presence that afternoon it was 
with a discomfiting sense of his own in- 
feriority in everything that would ap- 
peal to her. 

“T haven’t one cent to rub agin an- 
other,” he reflected dolefully, “an’ she, 
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was readin’ in one when I rid up. Le’s 
see! Pious Andy hez one of them books 
in his war bag. Guess I’ll go over and 
borry it and try to make out the brands.” 

He could read in a slow, laborious way 
and all that night struggled with the 
sense of the inspired text: 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways and be wise.” 

That first verse was fairly intelligible 
to him and he shortly arrived at the con- 
clusion that what it meant was that he 
was to lie down at some anthill, “Keep 
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his eyes peeled, and catch onto something 
which the little cusses would do.” He 
didn’t know exactly what, but it would 
sure make him wise, for it was so stated 
in the Bible and, what was better assur- 
ance to him, Miss Dolly said so! 

“Which having no guide, overseer, or 
ruler—” 

That verse staggered him. It didn’t 
make sense as he saw it, but he finally 
concluded that it must somehow refer to 
him, seeing as he “wasn’t working for 
anybody and so he didn’t take orders 
from no man.” Besides, he didn’t need 
any guide in that country—he knew 
every foot of it. 

“Provideth her meat in the summer 
and gathereth her food in the harvest.” 

This was the most unquieting verse of 
the trio. Did Dolly mean to intimate bv 
this that he was to rustle the range in 
her behalf for late calves? If so she 
couldn’t know much about this particu- 
lar range, that was all! Tom had an 
extended experience in this identical line 
and knew for a certainty that he couldn’t 
maverick enough in a whole summer to 
pay for one of her delicious little bon- 
nets. And surely—here the possibility 
appalled him—she didn’t mean that he 
was to turn hayseed and hustle in her 
crops for her, or hire out as a harvest 
hand, and break his back for six bits a 
day! That was Mormon’s work, not 
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white men’s! Well, if that was what she 
wanted it would go with him all the 
same, though he squirmed considerably 
in anticipation. “I’d gather cactus for 
her and eat ’em raw, afterward, if she 
wants!” he averred, loyally, to the sym- 
pathetic Andy who only grunted and 
made insulting allusions to “loco”—un- 
der his breath. 

Andy’s conclusions would have been 
justified could he have witnessed Brodie’s 
maneuvers for the succeeding two weeks. 
From dawn to sunset he crawled about 
among the anthills in the terrific heat of 
the desert sun, eagerly watching for the 
revelation that did not materialize. Over 
a thousand times did the vicious little 
insects resent his intrusion with their 
fiery mandibles, until Job in his most 
grievous period of affliction wasn’t a cir- 
cumstance to him. Nevertheless, Brodie 
shut his teeth hard and persevered. Then 
all at once it came to him as he was 
anointing his wounds with bacon fat after 
a particularly trying ordeal. He dropped 
the slush can in the jolt of his inspira- 
tion, gave one deep gasp, then a clutter- 
ing chuckle and finally laughed himself 
to sleep. 

All the succeeding day he crawled 
about verifying his intuition, doubling 
himself up in uncontrollable paroxysms 
of delight at each successive confirma- 
tion, and ever and anon ejaculating: 
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—he crawled about among the anthills 
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“Well, that corks me! Who’d have 
thought it of her—and she so quiet and 
religious-like, all the time! The sandy 
little darling! Well, she can have the 
schoolin’ of me from now on. It must 
be all right because it’s in the Bible, 
too! I'll have that hoss to go with the 
saddle purty soon enough, Mrs. Brodie.” 

That night he disappeared and for a 
time was seen no more of men. 

In the meantime the little schoolhouse 
in the valley was closed for the summer 
vacation, and Dolly Drew, having ex- 
hausted all her excuses for delaying her 
annual trip east, sorrowfully packed her 
little trunk and announced her intended 
departure in the evening of the next day 
succeeding Brodie’s last vigil. 

She had never seen him since the mo- 
mentous afternoon when she had as- 
signed him that regretable lesson and 
her eyes were heavy with remorse and 
grief at her insolent temerity. Hope- 
fully she had awaited some token of his 
forgiveness or resentment. Either would 
have dispelled her suspense, but when 
she was perforce compelled to mount the 
steps of the stage without a sign of him, 
her closely drawn veil was misty and 
limp and she cuddled down piteously in 
the darkest corner and softly applied her- 
self to the copious fount of feminine 
consolation. She had elected to take the 
evening stage for two reasons. It af- 
forded an escape from the stifling mid- 
day heat and dust—and it gave her ten 
hours more of hope! Travel at that time 
of the year was very light and she was 
the only passenger. She was an orphan 
from her infancy and this was her first 
great sorrow. In the poignancy of it 
she reviled herself bitterly and_ illog- 
ically went to making excuses for him. 

“T am sure he loved me,” she moaned, 
“and yet I drove him away. I have 
enough for both and yet I sacrificed my 
love to my detestable greed! He was 
only careless because of his generosity 
and manly indifference to the perils 
which unnerve foolish women—and that 
is a virtue and not a fault as I blindly 
deemed it. Oh, Tom! Tom! If I could 
only hear your voice once more—” 

“Hands up!” 

The stage stopped short with a jerk, 
and she heard the driver swearing softly 
to himself in amazement. It had been 


years since he had last responded to a 
like invitation and he was measurably 
justified therein, as well as in the celerity 
with which he pulled his leaders sharply 
back upon their haunches after his first 
glance at the huge “navy” and the for- 
midable figure behind it. “Throw off 
the treasure box!” was the next impera- 
tive command, but here the sang-froid of 
the old professional whipster intruded 
itself and he gruffly replied: 

“Pull it off yourself if you want it. 
I’ve got four skittish horses here.” 

“T hate to bother ye, driver,” said the 
voice apologetically—and her heart mo- 
mentarily stopped beating in her recog- 
nition of it—“but this gun is awful light 
on the trigger and I’m getting nervous 
holdin’ of it.” 

The driver swore softly again to him- 
self, but she heard the metallic clank of 
falling iron on the wheel tire. 

“Thankee!” said the voice again, just 
as in obedience to an uncontrollable im- 
pulse Dolly slipped out of the coach on 
the other side and crouched behind a 
convenient shrub in time to avoid the 
flash of a bullseye lantern which the road 
agent directed through the coach. 

“T see you haven’t any friends of mine 
aboard and as that mail is due at Phoenix 
at 5:30 you’d better get a move on, 
driver. I won’t detain ye any longer.” 

The driver mechanically cracked his 
whip and threw off his brake with an 
expedition easily accounted for in the 
light of subsequent revelations, and in 
less than a minute had disappeared down 
the sharply descending grade in a whirl 
of dust. 

“That fellow’s in the deuce of a hurry !” 
commented the road agent audibly. 
“Took it plenty cool, too. And now I 
wonder what’s in this box?” flashing his 
light upon it for closer inspection. 

“Only my clothes, Tom,” said a plain- 
tive voice weakly. “It’s my little box. 
He threw the wrong one off intentional- 
ly. And now for God’s sake tell me what 
all this means !” 

For all answer he caught her up to his 
breast, kissed her passionately on the 
mouth and lifted her into the saddle of a 
horse tethered in the adjacent shrubbery. 
Then he shouldered the box and, leading 
the horse, walked quickly along the crest 
of a rocky ridge upon which his horse’s 
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hoofs left no tell-tale signs. It was mid- 
night when he stopped before a narrow 
crevice in an overhanging cliff and, re- 
lighting his lantern, led horse and rider 
within. 

She fierce sly 
taining arms as he lifted her 
saddle, and with one 


struggled out of his de- 
from the 
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into his mind. There could be no mis- 
take about the tears and agony in the 
white face upturned to his! He led her 
gently to a rude seat and proceeded to 
build a big fire. 

In its full radiance he turned upon her. 

“Miss Dolly,” he said gravely, “I 
mustn’t have learned 





hand extended to 
ward him off and 
the other clenched 
tightly to her breast, 
stood back with a 
great horror and fear 
glittering in her 
eyes. In the dim 
light she was won- 
derously pale and 
beautiful and_ his 
arms stole out yearn- 
ingly toward her. 
But she evaded him 
swiftly, her lips 
moving _inaudibly, 
and Brodie stared 
at her in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Ye ain’t mad be- 
cause I bungled the 
job, be ye, Miss 
Dolly?” he pleaded 
contritely. “A man 
can’t get wise all at 
once—and I’m green 
at this business. I'll 
do better next time. 
Old Hank Grimes 
won't come that 
game on me again, 
bet yer life!” and 
he looked with dis- 
gust at her little 
box, and then once 
more wistfully held 
out his arms. 

But she shrank 
away from him, both 
hands extended now 
in piteous protest. 











my lesson right. I 


must have figgered 
the whole thing 
wrong, somehow. 


Let’s go back to the 
beginning and see 
where I lost the trail. 

“T went to the ant 
hills and watched 
"em for two weeks 
steady. I tried my 
best to make out the 
shes but I had no 


way of provin’ it. 
There wasn’t any of 
"em = doin’ nothin’ 
but runnin’ around 


—cept bitin’ of me 
scan’lous—and_ I 
warn’t no wiser after 
two weeks than I 
were at first. Then 
I noticed that they 
was all of ’em pack- 
in’ things in their 
claws, and, watchin’ 
a little closter, I 
found they were all 
stealin’ from the big- 
gest nest in the des- 
ert. It was a black 
ants’ hill. So I fig- 
gers tomyself its just 
this-a-way: The way 
to git things is to 
take ’em! You sent 
me to the Bible and 
it told me to con- 
sider the she ants’ 
ways and get wise. 


I calk’lated the lit- 
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He looked at her in 
stupid wonder for 
a time, tentatively scratching his head. 

“Tom, Tom!” she burst out suddenly, 
running up to him and laying her hand 
upon his arm, “wake me from this horri- 
ble dream! ‘Tell me you are no robber!” 

He stared breathlessly at her, a dull 
comprehension beginning at last to steal 
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—stared dumbly into the fire 


red uns was 
the shes, and they 
was all in it for all they could pack! 

“It looked plenty plain to me after 
that and I just sot my plans accordin’. 
Of course, I only wanted one thing, and 
that was money. 

“Things has got to be took from them 
as has em. There wasn’t anybody about 
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here as has any money to be took, and if 
there was I don’t hold up old pards what 
treats me white. The only chance I see 
was the express company. I had a 
grudge aginst *em anyhow since you 
kicked about their robbin’ you on the 
freight on that box when ye first come 
to Coyote.” 

She gave a hysterical little giggle at 
this, but even he could not mistake it for 
mirth. In a curiously saddened tone he 
went on: 

“I’m just a plain durned fool, Miss 
Dolly, and all the ants this side of—of 
Texas couldn’t make me as wise as 
Thompson’s colt—and he useter swim 
over a big clear river and back agin to 
drink out of a mudhole on the same side 
he started from! I honestly thought you 
steered me against them Proverbs a pur- 
pose for this, and it looked straight and 
clear in the book to me. You can’t make 
no Solomon out of a range burro and my 
ears have growed a foot since sun-up! 

“T read the brands wrong, that’s all. 
I done the best I could—I don’t need to 
tell you why. What hurts me is to think 
that I could ever have sized you up in 
such a low-down way—an angel like 
you! I must sure have been ‘locoed’ as 
Andy said.” 

There was a silence of five minutes 
during which he never looked at her, 
but stared dumbly into the fire. The 
girl sat watching him with a curious ex- 
pression on her face. Then as one in- 
spired he rose and came over to her. 

“Miss Dolly,” he ejaculated, “some- 
thing’s just come to me and I believe I 
savvey now what you and the Bible 
means; and if you say I’ve got it right 
this time, I’ll do it or bust a cinche 
tryin’. 

“I’m to get a move on like them ants. 
That’s the first verse. I’m to ride my 


own cavvey a doin’ of it; that’s the sec- 
ond verse. An’ I’m to take up a home- 
stead right and turn granger and raise 
feed and truck for them to buy as has 
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stock; that’s the third verse. Am I 
singin’ ’em right? If so I’m going to 
get there if I have to go afoot and eat 
hay on the road. I’m goin’ to live as 
you say.” . 

There was no mistaking his sincerity, 
nor the gathering trouble in his eyes as 
she turned and buried her face in her 
trembling hands so as to gain a little 
time. She was quivering all over with 
hysterical laughter and then with tears. 
It was quite evident that he felt never a 
compunction over the nature of his mis- 
conception or its serious outcome, but 
rather a keen chagrin at his own density 
and a bitter self-reproach of the annoy- 
ance it caused her. He positively re- 
garded his escapade not as a crime but 
simply as an unfortunate bit of inad- 
vertance. 

What a deliciously grotesque and in- 
congruous reasoner he was! 

But the situation had its serious fea- 
tures, as well; she fully realized them, 
facing the conditions courageously. She 
came of good brave old stock and a great 
resolution was rushing upon her. She 
wanted to think a little, but all her 
thoughts obstinately centered upon the 
quaint loyalty of the strong young life 
thrown into her hands—and of the 
emptiness of her own without it! 

He had done no wrong as yet that 
could not be condoned—and what had 
been done was by her instigation and 
largely for her own sake. She thought 
of the lethal possibilities of his environ- 
ment upon this impetuous and altogether 
unsophisticated child of nature — and 
then she thought of the delight of his 
passionate kiss. Heroic thoughts mature 
quickly and her great-great-grandfather 
had fired the first shot at Lexington. 

“Wouldn’t it be better, dear,’ she 
said,—oh, so tenderly,—“‘if we bought a 
bunch of cattle and fed them ourselves. 
That is a good horse I rode tonight and 
we might get him also, to go with the 
bridle and saddle.” 








The Cedar Leaf 


By Liviran H. SHvey. 


To the Sierra Club of California. 


This little piece of cedar spray 
I hold upon my palm 

Is like some charm to which I pray 
To steep my soul in calm :— 


It bears me back to summer hours, 
The ridges, cliffs and pines; 

The icy spring that ’neath low bowers, 
Forever living, shines; 

So like the kind and life-long friends 
Whose thoughts our wand’rings trace, 

Who meet the woe that oft portends 


With pure o’erflowing grace. : 


There were the firs, magnificent, 
The dear old nutmeg yew, 

The plumy pines whose boughs we bent, 
The hemlocks dripping dew. 

The incense cedars crossed the meads 


To spread their shelt’ring arms; ; 


Whose tiny cones hung round like beads 
Brought Lebanon’s lost charms. 


And there the pride of bank and fell, 
The royal lily queen, ; 

That swayed above the chaparral j 
In robes of silver sheen. 

There, too, we found the stranger flowers, 
Who straight their lineage told, 

So that we made them friends of ours 
As cherished as the old. 


Through this small spray such scenes I trace, 
Lakes, meadows, peaks of snow, 
And from some high and rocky place 
Look down on worlds below. 
O cedar leaf, great worlds there are 
Of love that does not fail! 
So memories sweet will follow far 
That long Sierra trail. 
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The Royal Game of Chess 


By GELETT BurGEss 


O game, perhaps, ever has had 

such ardent devotees as the royal 

game of chess. In its evolution 
from the Oriental forms of the pastime 
there has been such steady refinement of 
the moves and such a balance and play 
of powers on the part of the pieces that, 
in its present form the rules seem in- 
evitable, rather than the product of man’s 
ingenuity. 

Chess has been likened to mathemat- 
ics, and, indeed, it is more a study and 
a pursuit than a sport. The beginner 
finds out very soon that the game does 
not bring relaxation and rest, but the 
most tense strain of thought, from which 
one retires wearied and nervous. Lieb- 
nitz pronounced chess an exact science, 
Petroff placed it on a level with the in- 
tegral calculus, and Anderssen declared 
that its intricacies were more abstruse 
than the most profound mathematics. 
Young, who has gone into the analysis 
of the game more scientifically, perhaps, 
than most, asserts that not only is chess 
a science, but that it may not unreason- 
ably be regarded as symbolical of the 
supreme science—the science of force. 

Yet, if this is so, how is it that so 
many of us who are not particularly in- 
tellectual, enjoy the game? For it is 
undoubtedly true that there is much en- 
joyment in the play, even for amateurs. 
The fact is, there are only three classes 
of players: the learners of the game; 
those with sufficient experience to know 
the various openings, the moves and 
counter moves, the orthodox attacks and 
defenses (how to mate with rook and 
king, for instance) ; and the past masters, 
who understand the theory of maneuver, 
strategy and logistics. So long as you 
play with one approximately of your own 
class, then the game is sure to be inter- 


esting. In so far it is like fighting, and 
indeed I, who may be said to be of the 
lower middle class in chess, never go into 
a game without the feeling that I am in 
for a battle. With a rank tyro I feel pat- 
ronizingly indifferent, and experiment 
with all manner of rash feints and ma- 
neuvers. With an expert I am exceed- 
ingly cautious, and fight defensively, 
protracting the issue with every wile in 
my power, or, with bravado, attack my 
adversary as a torpedo boat goes for a 
battle ship. But when I feel that my 
enemy has an equal chance with me, my 
excitement mounts to the summit of en- 
durance. My heart beats with the sus- 
pense, and my anxiety in regard to my 
strategies exhausts me. I feel as many 
women feel at cards. I care whether I 
win or not, which is a pose of mind not 
conducive to the best sport. If I am 
beaten I feel like a whipped cur, or as if 
my intellect has suffered a permanent 
reproach. No other game in the world 
ever so unmanned me! 

Given an opponent of one’s own class, 
then, and the game of chess is supreme. 
If you, who, perhaps, have never tried 
the game, sit opposite the board to one 
who is as ignorant of the moves, you 
will immediately be convinced of this. 
Indeed, for many reasons, learning the 
game is the most fascinating part of all. 
One never really learns the game, of 
course; but I mean the increasing sur- 
prise at the first dash of knowledge, the 
marvel of the perfectly correlated moves, 
the acquaintance with bases and lines of 
attack, spheres of evolution, strategic 
points, objective planes, angles of resist- 
ance and what not. 

What appeals most to the imagination 
in chess is the fact that, as in no other 
game, the men are distinguished by dif- 
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ferent characteristics, and that their dif- 
ferent personalities and powers are obvi- 
ous at a glance, by difference in shape. 
The king of hearts, it is true, holds a 
sword and the king of diamonds a bat- 
tle axe, while the knave of hearts carries 
a leaf and has no beard. But all the 
kings are of equal importance and equal 
powers, unless they happen, temporarily, 
to be of the dynasty of trumps. Indeed, 
who could say, off-hand, how one queen 
differs from another in costume or glory ? 
The French attempt to distinguish the 
members of the royal families by names, 
such as Judith, Esther, Argine, Pallas, 
David, Alexander, Cesar and Charla- 
magne, but after all, we judge only by 
the universal crowns. 

But in chess, what a surprising differ- 
ence of functions! We have only to look 
at the rook, squat and bulky, to recog- 
nize the slow-moving piece so valuable as 
reinforcement and reserve, so difficult to 
bring into sprightly play. The rakish 
bishop we see at a glance can dart along 
the diagonals between the pawns, but 
needs constant support. The knights 
seem what they are, agile cavaliers leap- 
ing from ambuscade, whimsical and em- 
barrassing in evolution, able to rest un- 
guarded, threatening many squares, 
ready for swift and unexpected with- 
drawal. The queen, too, has her shape 
and her authority, the most valuable and 
dangerous piece on the board, ready to 
do three pieces’ work at once. The king’s 
majesty is symbolized by the primeval 
compelling attribute of stature, while the 
iittle pawns are recognized as the stub- 
born, loyal serfs or hegemen who sustain 
the brunt of the conflict and die, but 
never retreat. 

So well known is all this, that the 
game of chess has often been taken as a 
literary motive. “Through the Looking- 
Glass” is the best known of all, though I 
for one cannot understand Lewis Car- 
roll’s description of the game in his 
preface, it never having come to my 
knowledge that queens can castle. He 
uses the game as the skeleton of a 
comedy, but in reality a game of chess is 
a tragic occurrence. For chess is war in 
miniature and in theory. It is said that 





almost every great warrior has been a 
student of the game, and that Napoleon 
recommended the practice of its strateg- 
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ics to all his generals. Great captains 
have arisen in the empire of Caissa, and 
it is from a study and comparison of 
their campaigns that we can formulate 
the science of chess. There is a sim- 
ilarity in their methods of calculation 
and procedure which, if properly compre- 
hended and reduced to a system, is avail- 
able as the basis of a theory of chess play, 
and there are certain principles which are 
universally applicable as the principles 
of the art of warfare have been deduced. 

In the analogy between chess and war, 
there is some difference of opinion as to 
the symbolism of the several pieces. The 
pawns represent infantry, and the 
knights cavalry, surely every one agrees 
upon that interpretation. For the rest, 
it seems to me that the bishops stand in 
the place of light artillery, while the 
rooks seem to be, in theory, as they ap- 
pear physically, as forts or castles, or, 
perhaps, the heavier siege guns applica- 
ble either to defense or investiture. But 
what, then, shall we call the queen? Un- 
doubtedly, as she acts in correct play, 
the reserve, or the old guard, combining 
in her squadron infantry, light and 
heavy artillery. The king, of course, 
represents the capital, the base of sup- 
plies, the treasure. Often, in danger of 
attack, the seat of government is hur- 
riedly moved to a well-protected corner 
of the kingdom, covered by the guns of 
a defending fort. 

It would make a good story, a graphic 
account of the battle of Caissa, told, per- 
haps, by a captain of artillery (K. B.) 
who was present at the final surrender. 
It might begin like this: 

“At the first news of the proclamation 
of war, all was excitement in the cap- 
ital. Our general presented to his coun- 
cil of war a bold scheme of attack, which 
was, he said, the best possible defense, 
and he proceeded immediately to mobil- 
ize his troops. The fourth brigade of 
infantry was hurried forward to recon- 
noiter the frontier, and soon reported 
that the enemy’s troops were advancing 
to defend the pass. A troop of cavalry, 
the “King’s Own,” was hurried forward 
to attack their position (KKt to B3), 
but hardly had they arrived before the 
enemy was reinforced by a regiment of 
Hussars. Holding this position while 
awaiting a general attack, my own bat- 
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tery of light artillery was ordered to oc- 
cupy a hill commanding the weakest part 
of the enemy’s fortifications (B to B4). 
Their artillery answered, and advanced, 
threatening. our capital. The second 
brigade of infantry was sent to dislodge 
them, and a forlorn hope stormed the 
foe’s guns (P to QKt4). Here the first 
blood was shed, for, though our infantry 
compelled the battery to change its posi- 
tion, the whole regiment of our men was 
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wiped out of existence (B takes P). But 
our position was now favorable to the de- 
velopment of our general’s campaign. 
The artillery was driven from its post 
(P to QB3), enabling us to deploy the 
queen’s battery to supplement our of- 
fensive value.” 

This will be recognized as the Evan’s 
gambit and shows how hard and earn- 
estly the royal game may be played, even 
if it is not played well. 
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When You and | Were Boys 


By Anrucr J. 


BURDICK 


When you and I were boys 
There were more joy in joys, 


More fun in fun, 


More mirth in mirth, 
Than since we’ve walked the earth 


One third 
And know 


a century down 
the world’s cold frown. 


The sun held then more light, 
More sweet the flowers—more bright: 
More song of bird, 
; More love, more cheer, 
Than line the pathway here, 
When we have trod half way 
Toward the close of day. 


Then bluer were the skies; 
More stars made glad our eyes; 
And, bathed in light, 

Both day and night, 
The future pathway lay 


All glorified and fair. 


To tempt us onward there. 


When you and I were boys, 
Sweet were our childish joys. 
God’s mercy hid 
The rock-strewn path, 
The wintry blast, storms’ wrath. 
The weariness, the thorn, 





And gave a cloudless morn. 











Journalism as a Career 


By Wuitetaw Rep 





of Stanford University: 





Just at this vacation season, while thousands of young men, fresh from the col- 
leges, are considering anew their actual choice of a life work, the following thought- 
ful study of American journalism has vital interest. 
editor in chief of the New York Tribune, as well as his experiences in politics and 
statesmanship, give his judgments and his words of advice peculiar value. 
stance of this paper formed the basis of an address delivered recently to the students 


The writer’s long service as 


The sub- 








HERE has never been a time, I 

think, in the history of colleges in 

this country, when so many of 
their students were looking toward the 
possibility of a newspaper career. There 
is a feeling on the one hand that the pro- 
fessions are overcrowded; and on the 
other, that the newer fields to which ap- 
plied science and business beckon offer 
at the outset slower advances and less 
attractive experiences. The idea of be- 
ing brought into contact with all forms 
of public life, of seeing great transac- 
tions and watching the actors in them, 
of writing from day to day the history 
of a marvelous age—all this naturally 
fascinates the ardent and aspiring mind. 
It is true, too, that the young man of 
good qualifications gets quicker returns 
in newspaper work than elsewhere. If he 
studies law, three or four years more 
must be taken out of his life after his 
graduation before he can enter upon his 
vocation; and then he has the cheerful 
prospect of starvation for as many more 
before clients begin to find him out. 
A similar delay confronts the medical 
student, and patients often display a 
like backwardness about coming for- 





ward to the young doctor’s office. But 
the college graduate who once gets a 
chance assignment on a busy day, in a 
city editor’s book, may find himself with 
as many more as he cares for within a 
fortnight, and may presently secure a 
modest salary that with health and in- 
dustry at once puts him beyond want. 
Then there are fascinations in the sense 
of influence, in the power to reach the 
public attention or shape public opinion, 
even in the facility for coming in con- 
tact with important men and getting 
somewhat behind the scenes in transac- 
tions that interest the whole community. 
The notion is spreading, too, that a news- 
paper is beginning here, as long since in 
France, to take the old place of the law- 
yer’s office as a path to entry on public 
service. The very name by which (for 
want of a better) foreign newspaper 
writers have taken to designating them- 
selves, “Publicists,’ seems to many to 
hint at a more attractive pursuit than de- 
fending a rogue or prescribing pills and 
potions. 

It cannot be denied that there is a cer- 
tain justice in many of these considera- 
tions. And yet the first advice a com- 
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petent and experienced newspaper man 
is apt to give a young aspirant will be the 
old one, “Don’t.” It is an irregular, ex- 
acting, exposing, tempted life. It de- 
mands intense and long-continued appli- 
cation; breaks into all manner of en- 
gagements; entails its hardest work at 
moments when everybody else is at leis- 
ure; and requires, even when pursued by 
gentlemen, under the direction of a gen- 
tleman, occasional situations from which 
a gentleman’s first impulse is to shrink. 

Besides there are, after all, fewer prizes 
in it than in the old professions. Any 
of you can count up forty or fifty men 
now in New York who have won distinc- 
tion and fortune in the law. Can you 
count half as many who are doing as well 
in both particulars on the newspapers ? 
Nor can it be said that the tendency in 
the law appears yet to be towards dimin- 
ishing the number or value of these 
prizes. Among the newspapers it does 
not seem to be that way. Great success 
does not always bring esteem, or fortune 
or permanence. The lower walks of the 
business are enormously overcrowded ; 
the competition is not always scrupu- 
lous and the pay is apt to be very small. 
Within the lifetime of the boys now in 
the preparatory schools, the changes have 
been almost revolutionary; and while 
they were largely physical at the outset, 
they necessarily opened the way to moral 
changes as striking. It will be an ad- 
vantage at least to comprehend these phy- 
sical and moral changes before rushing 
into the business. 

I had occasion recently to revise an 
article on American newspapers, which I 
had been requested, fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, to prepare for the ninth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 
that I had mentioned that there was then 
only one daily illustrated paper in Amer- 
ica. Now it would probably be easier to 
enumerate those without illustrations 
than those with them. It was mentioned 
then that most of the newspapers spring- 
ing up were of the four-page class, orig- 
inating in a reaction against large or 
blanket sheets; that they aimed at great 
condensation of routine news though with 
“special prominence for sensations,” and 
were coming to be sold for the low price 
of two cents. Note the changes now 
from that short-lived reaction. First, 
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the world never saw as large and long- 
winded papers as those of today. On 
special occasions, or on Sundays, they 
often rise to sixty pages, and at times 
to a hundred, or even more. For the or- 
dinary week-day issues, a common aver- 
age in the great cities is from twelve to 
twenty-four pages. Secondly, the notion 
of a condensed newspaper has in most 
cases been thrown to the winds. Even 
routine news, casual city reports, and 
the Associated Press despatches from re- 
mote and unimportant points are often 
stretched out to inordinate length and 
with wearisome detail. Far more mis- 
cellaneous news is collected than ever be- 
fore—far more in fact than the most 
prolix of newspapers is ever apt to print. 

Tedious as the published reports are, 
nearly every New York newspaper still 
throws into the waste basket every night 
masses of “copy” which the Associated 
Press brings it. On the other hand, the 
sensational news is now expanded, dis- 
played and exploited beyond all prece- 
dent. The theory seems to be that what 
takes the public is no longer quality but 
quantity. Again, the two-cent paper, in- 
stead of being still a novelty as twenty 
years ago, is beginning to be called by 
some leaders of the current journalistic 
movement “a back number.” Many old 
papers have reduced their prices from 
four, three or two cents to one, and hosts 
of new one-cent papers have sprung up, 
often as large as those sold for three 
times as much. And next, with the in- 
crease in size and the reduction in price, 
has come a marked change in the habits 
of the American newspaper reader. He 
often buys two or three papers in the 
morning where one formerly contented 
him. He reads none of them with the 
thoroughness or care he used to give to 
the single one he then took, and he is apt 
to be less influenced by what any of them 
says. In fact, cursory and thoughtless 
skimming of a number of newspapers 
every day has with large classes almost 
displaced the reading of books, and be- 
comes a species of intellectual dissipation, 
on which many fritter away their time, 
damage their powers of attention and be- 
fuddle their brains, till they come near 
justifying that quaint definition with 
which a Philadelphia philanthropist re- 
quired the exclusion from the library and 
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reading room he was founding of “those 
teachers of disjointed thinking, the daily 
newspapers.” 

It may clarify your ideas concerning 
the newspapers of today and aid a de- 
cision about devoting a life to work upon 
them, if we give some attention to cir- 
cumstances which have promoted, indeed 
compelled, these revolutionary changes 
in their character and conduct. 

The first far-reaching circumstance 
was the amazing decline in the cost of the 
raw material. Within my individual ex- 
perience I have bought paper at from 
twenty-two cents per pound to a cent and 
a half per pound! At present many have 
contracts at about two cents per pound, 
or about one-eleventh of the price in the 
last year of the civil war. 

The transformation in printing ma- 
chinery kept pace with that in the manu- 
facture of paper. During the civil war 
the greatest newspapers were still printed 
on separate sheets, fed by hand, one by 
one, to revolving cylinders and then fed 
in again, some hours later, to print the 
other side ; next fed in again, one by one, 
into folding machines and then counted 
and arranged in bundles by an army of 
other employes. The first great change 
after the civil war was the invention of 
a process for printing both sides at once 
from an endless roll. Next came the im- 
provements in stereotyping which en- 
abled machines to carry two plates of 
each page and thus print two papers at 
once. Then the system was extended to 
four, six or eight plates for each page, 
with arrangements for combining these 
pages at will, either for more papers or 
for more pages in fewer papers. Next 
folding machines were attached that de- 
livered the product, cut, pasted, folded 
and counted up to the amazing number 
of 96,000 eight-page papers per hour. 
And then came the type-settine machines, 
by which the cost of composition is re- 
duced one half, while the capacity of each 
operator for rushing late matter in to 
print is more than trebled. 

Let us estimate the startling material 
changes since 1880 in the conditions un- 
der which newspapers are produced. The 
cost of the raw material has been reduced 
from two thirds to three fourths; the 
cost of composition one half; the cost of 
printing in a greater proportion than 
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either. Meantime the supply of the raw 
material has become almost unlimited ; 
the speed with which news can be put in 
type has been so greatly increased that 
columns of new matter, and pages if 
need be, can be set within an hour of the 
time when the paper must reach its read- 
ers; and the speed with which printing 
can be done has been so revolutionized 
that it is easier to catch mails and news 
companies and newsboys at the earliest 
hour desired with an edition of a hun- 
dred thousand now than it used to be 
with an edition of five or ten thousand. 

Obviously the business result from 
these revolutionary changes in the meth- 
ods of the business was inevitable, no 
matter what the sentiments or wishes, or 
even principles of the men engaged in it. 
Nothing could prevent either a great re- 
duction in price or a great increase in 
size, or both; and nothing could then 
wholly avert the moral changes which 
soon began to accompany this unex- 
ampled facility of production. It is to 
these changes I wish next to invite the 
special attention of any who think of 
choosing the making of newspapers as 
their vocation for life. 

Reductions in price created a new and 
different constituency. It isa mistake to 
suppose that the one-cent newspapers 
gained their main support by drawing 
away the old patrons of the high-priced 
journals. What they chiefly did was 
first to induce many of these to read an 
extra paper, and next to find new classes 
of readers. A famous New York editor 
long ago was complimented on his news- 
gathering, and then asked why he did 
not take pains to show an equal superi- 
ority on his editorial page. “ your 
fine writing,” was the curt reply: “The 
Smasher is written for men that can’t 
read!” In the sense he meant, the cheap 
press soon came to be largely aimed at 
“men that can’t read,” or at least at men 
who had not been habitual and regular 
readers of the high-priced daily papers. 

But these men would not buy even the 
chapest newspaper every day unless it in- 
terested them. The bait must be some- 
thing in the line of their existing tastes 
and appetites. The newspaper that in- 
terests them must put things plain and 
strong. If there has been a murder it 
must not blink a single ghastly detail. 
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If there has been a defalcation, the lan- 
guage about the defaulter must be red 
hot, particularly if he has heretofore led 
a respectable life or been a church mem- 
ber. The paper must evince as relent- 
less a curiosity about his family and his 
antecedents as the most eager gossip in 
the little local circle that knew him; and 
it must display an artistic pride in detail- 
ing and parading its discoveries in the 
inost appetizing and suggestive way. 

Most people like to see their names in 
print—at least while the sensation re- 
mains a novelty. Most people can like- 
wise bear criticism of their neighbors 
with composure—especially if it is racy 
and not too ill-natured. It was obvious, 
then, that in developing new strata of 
readers for cheap daily newspapers the 
editor could play successfully and almost 
incessantly upon these two chords of 
human nature. The appetite thus en- 
couraged soon craved yet greater sup- 
plies, so that the average American pub- 
lisher is now nearly right when he says 
that in practically taking the roof off 
the house of everybody of any note, and 
in filling other parts of his paper with 
inane “social” or other mention of people 
of no note, he does not even yet satisfy 
the hunger and thirst for personalities 
which fairly possess large classes of the 
community. 

It is only candid to add, too, that this 
appetite often fastens upon unsuspecting 
victims. Many a good man looks one way 
and rows another; leaves the decorous 
paper he praises at the breakfast table 
with his family and picks up the one 
surcharged with personal tattle and sen- 
sation at the news stand, “just to see 
what scandal is stirring,’ on his way 
down town. The number of men who 
cannot restrain their curiosity about 
what is in the newspapers they disap- 
prove of is a positive revelation to the 
moralist who ventures to look into it. 

But reduction in price and increased 
facilities for production on a large scale, 
and of any size, did more than create a 
new and different constituency. They 
changed the general character of Amer- 
ican newspapers, dear as well as cheap, 
conservative as well as reckless and sen- 
sational. They touched papers that 
maintain high prices and people that 
rarely or never read cheap papers. 
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One effect early perceptible, began on 
the business side. Practically no news- 
paper is sold at such an advance above 
the cost of manufacture that all its ex- 
penses can be defrayed out of the profit 
on circulation. There must be added 
a certain revenue from advertising. Now, 
what the advertiser first thinks he wants, 
roughly speaking, is publicity. It takes 
more thinking on the subject, more ob- 
servation and experience, to satisfy him 
that what really does him good is a par- 
ticular kind of publicity. The natural 
first impulse is to think that the paper 
you see in the hands of every other man 
in the car is the one in which to exploit 
your velvets, for example; and the dis- 
covery comes at a later stage in business 
education that those men don’t buy the 
velvets; that hardly one in ten of them 
has a family that does, and that, anyway, 
instead of taking the paper home to their 
wives and daughters, they throw it on 
the floor as they leave the car. The sa- 
gacious advertiser understands perfectly 
that his announcement does more good 
when it goes to readers who have the 
buying habit, and the means to indulge 
it; and therefore that character of cir- 
culation is far more important than mere 
quantity. But even he cannot help being 
affected by the belief that double or 
treble as many people will at any rate 
have his announcement in their hands 
if printed in the cheap papers. He knows 
that another is read only bv well-to-do 
persons, among whom every reader, 
therefore, is a possible, if not a probable 
buyer; but he knows also that all classes 
in this country contain buyers, and he 
has likewise found out this habit, among 
the most conservative classes, of gratifv- 
ing their curiosity—away from home, 
anyway—by reading the papers they os- 
tentatiously condemn. So he comes to 
attach great importance to mere circu- 
lation, and concludes at any rate, that 
however much he may cultivate particu- 
lar, choice preserves, it is unsafe not also 
to sow broadcast. 

The conservative publisher who has 
kept up his standard, and perhaps also 
the price of his paper, instantly feels the 
influence of that opinion. The wish for 
large circulation is natural anyway; the 
audience fit but few is never the most at- 
tractive to the lecturer, who has an eye 
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to the receipts at the door; and so, un- 
der this stimulus, the passion for circu- 
lation, simply as circulation, becomes 
with many an obsession. This craze for 
circulation rather than merit, for circu- 
lation in fact as the only thoroughly sat- 
isfactory test of merit, comes then to 
control policy—circulation among intel- 
ligent and moral classes if practicable 
and convenient—but at any rate a great 
circulation, no matter among what 
classes, as the final evidence of success, 
and the only way to make the sale of a 
newspaper below the cost of manufacture 
ultimately a source of profit. 

But the real newspaper must depend 
on its contents to attract, at whatever 
cost, the swarm of new readers which it 
feels that the imaginative public, to 
whom a quarter of a million are almost 
as fifty thousand, expect of it. A dis- 
position to lower the character to catch 
the largest possible audience is thus nat- 
urally suggested and is too often found 
irresistible. Criminal news is reported, 
in general, not merely in notable cases, 
more fully and with more piquant details 
than ever before; and the whole conti- 
nent is more apt to be drawn upon for 
the supply. If a scandal is narrated the 
soiled dove is apt to be portrayed as one 
of the most rarely beautiful of her sex; 
and many a sordid squabble between 
shop girls or denizens of the tenement 
house in the hands of a skillful reporter 
takes on the romance and radiance of the 
divine wrath between Greek goddesses. 
A similar exaggeration often obtains in 
reporting any unusual occurrence, or in 
quoting anything from a prominent man. 
Competitors are apt to strive to outdo 
each other in the unprecedented sensa- 
tionalism with which whatever is thought 
capable of bearing it is expanded; and 
even when the facts are not distorted, 
the headings are made startling enough 
for the downfall of a dynasty or a mortal 
disaster to the republic—and you are 
lucky if you don’t get them in blood-red 
ink besides. 

Nothing is supposed to be more noble 
and courageous and perilous than for a 
newspaper to describe personal and es- 
pecially public peculations. The cost of 
the composition bills in the long-drawn 
accounts of some petty official delin- 
quency are thus sometimes as great as 
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the amount of the default. To be ever 
alert to protect the interests of the peo- 
ple is supposed to be the surest road to 
the favor of the masses; and so, if the 
young reprobates in the reformatory ac- 
cuse the superintendent of treating them 
harshly, the press is apt to be on the boys’ 
side, and it may go hard with that super- 
intendent if he cannot do what the com- 
mon law never required, prove his inno- 
cence. If some pauper can tell a plaus- 
ible tale of bad food or severe require- 
ments about work, he has enthusiastic 
champions in the press. Whoever is ac- 
cused of doing anything that can be 
criticised in the administration of char- 
ity, or the regulation or discipline or 
even in the ordinary enforcement of the 
laws about the unfortunate, or the crimi- 
nal or the pauper, or about a working 
man or a trades-union, will do well to 
look promptly to his defenses. An en- 
lightened press, the palladium of the lib- 
erties of all, but especially of those who 
do least to deserve or protect them, will 
be upon his trail, and, under a plausible 
charge will be apt to assume him guilty 
till he is overwhelmingly proved inno- 
cent—and sometimes even longer. 

And so again circulation is soucht in 
endless accounts of chowder parties, ex- 
cursions, dances of the Eighth Ward 
Rounders, meetings of patriotic societies, 
women’s debating societies, grandsons 
of their grandfathers’ parades, charities, 
public complaints about charities, scram- 
bles for petty offices—of every conceiv- 
able form of the multiplied activities of 
an age when all the world seems to be 
wanting to rush into cities, and live in 
the glare of electric light, and move to 
the accompaniment of brass bands and be 
tortured with unrest if ever left out of 
public sight and notice except when 
asleep. 

It would be unjust not to give the 
other side of the picture. While these 
traits of the American newspaper have 
been increasingly developed under the 
cheapness of production and expansion of 
facilities and craze for mere circulation, 
there are other changes as marked and 
most beneficial. The flippancv of our 
newspapers, which so vexed the soul of 
Matthew Arnold, certainly continues, as 
well as their deplorable addiction to the 
use and invention of slang. But they are 
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more generally well written than they 
were fifteen years ago, and are often 
more attractively arranged. The number 
of young college-bred men whom they 
enlist grows steadily larger. They are 
better informed on the subjects they dis- 
cuss, or at least they have acquired and 
organized far better means of gathering 
information. They glean news with 
amazing thoroughness, and exhaust it 
from the most secluded and guarded hid- 
ing places with the mysterious energy 
of the air pump. Whoever has had to do 
with public affairs has learned that as all 
nature is in conspiracy against a vacuum, 
so under the guidance of the newspapers, 
the whole world around them is in con- 
spiracy against a secret. They cover the 
earth with their correspondents. They 
study the progress and even the politics 
of all nations. They give foreign news 
by cable with ten-fold the fullness of a 
few years ago. Almost every first-class 
paper has its own special cable letter 
from London or Paris. In fact the ocean 
lines are used as freely now by the press 
as the line to Washington formerly was. 
A rate of fifty-five cents a word from 
China and of far more from the Philip- 
pines does not check the full daily re- 
ports. 

Transformations and rivalries in As- 
sociated Press organizations have made it 
easier to start newspapers, and easier to 
secure a good news service from all the 
world. As for our own country, tele- 
graphs and telephones, in the energetic 
hands of the press, have made it from 
ocean to ocean a mere sounding board. 
The newspapers follow all explorations, 
terrestrial or sidereal. Thev watch everv 
inventor, and tell the marvels of every 
discovery. They cultivate systematically 
and assiduously the fields of literature, 
art, science, music and the drama. They 
present letters of adventure and pictures, 
day by day, of the business world. They 
give details of political, legislative, ju- 
dicial, financial, maritime, railway, so- 
cial, educational, reformatory, charitable 
and religious movements, especially in 
the Swnday issues, in a profusion, va- 
riety, vivacity and popular attractiveness 
never before approached. There has 
been an extraordinary increase in the at- 
tention given to the interests of women, 
and also in the space surrendered, even 


in the most sedate of journals, to everv 
conceivable variety of sport. All kinds 
of special interests find constant and 
copious notice—bicycles and_ bicycle 
riders, automobiles, their makers, pat- 
terns, riders and records; chess, checkers, 
bridge-whist, spelling reform, and every 
other crank reform, amateur photog- 
raphy, and so on and on to anything and 
everything new that may be found under 
the sun. In fact the great American 
daily has become a good deal like the 
great “department store”—a sort of uni- 
versal provider. Never since the first 
daily was printed did they give so much 
for the money, and never were they so 
much sought after. Everybody reads 
them, and nearly everybody, among the 
more educated classes, at least, abuses 
them. 

When the newspapers show reasonable 
agreement they still carry the whole 
community with them with practical 
unanimity. The most corrupt and pow- 
erful combination cannot long stand, 
even yet, against a united press. Gov- 
ernment by newspaper is in that case 
more than ever before, the most power- 
ful, the most resistless form of govern- 
ment in the known world. But when 
they differ radically on anv great public 
question, people give less serious thought 
to what any of them say, and often give 
less to the question itself. In the mul- 
titude of contradictory voices one neu- 
tralizes another, and the reader thinks 
of something else. 

A club of New York correspondents 
invited a multitude of people, of all sorts 
and conditions, and from all parts of the 
country, to tell them “how the influence 
of the press can be increased?” Now, it 
was certainly a significant fact that such 
a body should ask a question implying 
that the influence of the press needed to 
be increased. Was it not equally signifi- 
cant, as a hint at the prevailing state of 
the public mind, that in more than half 
the great number of replies there was 
found, in one form or another. some ex- 
pression of the common idea that what 
the press most needed was to tell the 
truth and be fair? That, for example, 
was practically the response of three men 
so well known and with such widely di- 
vergent points of view as His Eminence, 
Cardinal Gibbons; His Excellency, Wu 
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Ting Fang, and the free lance who is 
fighting in two continents to avoid the 
disgrace of dying rich, Andrew Carnegie 
—Catholic, Confucian and Agnostic in 
absolute accord ! 


Well, this prescription may be right,’ 


even if the diagnosis be not uniformly 
exact. And, in any case, it is a fact of 
ill-omen for the American press that 
large and influential sections of the com- 
munity have come to persuade themselves 
that very many newspapers do not try 
either to tell the truth or be fair, except 
in so far as they feel sure it will pay. 
Yet this is to judge the newspapers with 
more unfairness and untruthfulness than 
any of them ordinarily display. The real 
sin, even with the most reckless news- 
paper, is rarely a deliberate desire to cir- 
culate false news instead of true. In the 
long run that is not profitable. If read- 
ers find too often that they have been 
flagrantly and intentionally deceived, 
even the most sensation-loving are apt to 
go somewhere else. Far more commonly 
it is the desire to be ahead, either with 
the news or with something resembling 
the news nearly enough to leave their 
readers to believe that they had the “sub- 
stance of it,’ and had it first. They 
think they must have a big circulation ; 
to that end they must be first with the 
news; if a thing is pretty sure to hap- 
pen it is more enterprising to announce 
it too soon than not to be ahead of your 
rival; and the reading public is so eager 
to hear some new thing, and so good na- 
tured about small tricks and inaccuracies 
that “pretty near” becomes for circula- 
tion purposes good enough. 

Does this statement, which I believe to 
be quite fair, leave the fault wholly on 
the shoulders of the newspapers them- 
selves? To pursue the inquiry would 
raise a very large question between the 
community and the newspapers, and per- 
haps we may now give it a little atten- 
tion. The thermometer does not make 
the heat it indicates, or the barometer 
create the storm it foretells. No more 
does the newspaper at first create the de- 
mand it supplies. And yet it is some- 
thing more than a mere register of exist- 
ing conditions. The very law of its be- 
ing leads to its furnishing all it can, 
and ahead of all others if it can, of the 
kind of matter it has reason to think peo- 
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ple like. It over-supplies the existing de- 
mand, in the belief that this will increase 
the demand. And it does. If the aver- 
age New York reader had been told 
twenty years ago what sort of intelli- 
gence he would now be found searching 
his morning paper for, he would have 
resented the imputation. But use doth 
breed a habit in the man; and the tattle 
regarded as impertinent and offensive 
twenty years ago, is now relished as 
amusing personal detail, showing its pur- 
veyor to be a “live, up-to-date” news- 
paper. The daily journals are thus act- 
ually changing the taste and the stand- 
ards of large classes of the community. 
They do more. The details of one crime 
assiduously advertised often precede an- 
other closely enough to provoke the sus- 
picion, at least, that they suggested it. 
The tattle about Miss Smith’s “coming 
out ball” inspires a wild desire among 
the Browns, Blacks and Joneses to get 
more columns of vapid notice for their 
balls. 

In a thousand ways the newspaper and 
the community act and react upon each 
other. It is true that the newspaper 
only furnishes what the community 
wants—remember that when you assail 
the editor—but it is also true that the 
wants of the community are enlarged by 
the newspaper pabulum it feeds on; and 
that is something for the editor to re- 
member! If the paper is bad, that is the 
fault of a community that supports it; 
but the bad paper tends to make the com- 
munity worse, and that is the fault of 
the man who issues it. Less shameless 
readiness to furnish bad things because 
there is a market for them is certainly 
needed in the newspaper business; but 
less sanctimonious pretense on the part 
of the people who cry out against the 
badness of the newspapers and yet keep 
on buying and reading them would also 
be in order! 

Does it ever occur to you, when you 
hear a specially bitter outcry against 
newspapers in any community, that it 
must come dangerously near representing 
one of two things, cant or imbecility, 
and may represent both? If the people 
who raise the outcry keep on supporting 
the papers they rail at, it is cant. If 
these papers are really as bad as they are 
painted, it is also imbecility. For libel 
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at least is a punishable offence, and the 
community that groans under it, but will 
not lift its hand to protect itself, seems 
impotent and contemptible. 

Here, however, we encounter a curious 
state of cross-purposes. Not half enough 
libel suits are brought; and yet most of 
those that are brought are unjust. Peo- 
pie who have character to protect resort 
too rarely to the law against libel; but 
those whose character could hardly be in- 
jured are the first, under the guidance 
of lawyers, looking for their pay to a 
share in the verdict, to institute libel 
suits as a means of speculating on inad- 
vertent errors. 

It used to be more costly for a rail- 
road to take off some of a man’s fingers 
or toes than to kill him outright. So the 
law and the courts and the public dis- 
position seem to combine in making it 
more dangerous now to fall into a mis- 
take about the precise variety or date of 
a crime a notorious rogue committed on 
some particular day in his variegated 
career, than to perpetrate almost any 
libel upon a good man. ‘Ten suits for 
such inadvertencies are brought and 
prosecuted to a profitable conclusion for 
one that is brought by a reputable person 
against a paper of undoubted ill will for 
real libel. How can you stimulate the 
press to tell the truth and be fair, while 
you let the deliberately untruthful and 
unfair alone, yet hold those who are fair 
in intention and only untruthful by mis- 
adventure and about people of bad char- 
acter, to a costly responsibility, amount- 
ing to persecution ? 

In younger, and perhaps callow days, 
I ventured to formulate the position of 
the respectable press on this subject ; and 
in spite of all adverse circumstances be- 
lieve that, if the community and the 
courts would only encourage it, by far 
the greater part of the substantial press 


of America would still cherish the same 
wishes and gladly pursue the same 


policy : 

No higher service can be rendered journal- 
ism to-day than by making it fairly respon- 
sible for what it says, and giving the humblest 
citizen to whom its gigantic power may pur- 
posely do a wrong, easy and cheap justice. 
Make libel suits easy in cases where the pub- 
lication was clearly malicious, and especially 
where fair and prompt correction was, on due 
application and proof, refused. They would 
then be recognized as a deserved discipline, 
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whenever a man is wronged and refused re- 
dress. This would enforce caution on the 
hundred assistants whose several judgments 
must be more or less trusted in making up 
every issue. It would give to every word of 
the press additional weight, and it would de- 
prive the bad men, whom the press exposes, of 
their present ready answer: “Oh, that doesn’t 
amount to anything; the newspapers abuse 
everybody.” It is an ill day for journalism 
when good people do not care what the news- 
papers say against them. It is an ill day for 
the country when good people do care and 
cannot get their wrongs redressed. It will be 
better for both when justice is cheap and 
journalism is just. 

We have seen the startling changes of 
the last twenty years. What are you to 
expect and prepare for in the next 
twenty ? 

It is safe to predict that the better 
class of daily newspapers and their read- 
ers may come to a mutual understanding 
that less quantity and better quality 
would be mutually advantageous. The 
Saturday Review once called Macaulay 
the father of picturesque reporters, and 
Dickens has often been called their 
prince. No doubt these are ambitious 
inodels; but the press that sent Mac- 
Gahan to a European war and Harding 
Davis and Bigelow to an American one, 
and has developed so many of our most 
popular authors from its ranks, can rise 
above the present wordy and tedious level 
of telling the news whenever the editors 
and their readers agree that it is desir- 
able. In that direction lies one of the 
best hopes for the future of the best 
newspapers. Fewer words, shorter stor- 
ies, better told; fewer eighteen dollars ¢ 
week reporters, who only write by main 
strength and awkwardness, and more 
men who have learned the capacities of 
the English tongue; fewer men whose 
chief idea is to rake in all the rubbish 
they can, and label it with startling head- 
lines, and more men who know what is 
worth telling and know how to single it 
out from the mass of rubbish; fewer 
mere photographers in nonpareil, whose 
sole idea is to set down in fine type 
everything they see, and more artists 
who know what to see and how to make, 
in words, a picture of it—that is the line 


of progress for an intelligent press, 
worthy of an _ intelligent community. 


But first of all, the public must make 
up its mind that the merit of a paper, 
its enterprise, its resources and its im- 
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portance are not determined by the 
number of its pages—that paper is made 
out of cordwood and costs two cents a 
pound, that type is set by steam, and that 
white sheets can be run through printing 
machines in any number of pages you 
want in any big office at the rate of a 
hundred thousand an hour. If the peo- 
ple continue to want quantity, as they 
certainly seem to now, the quantity will 
no doubt continue to be printed—though 
Sheridan’s ghost should hiss in every 
editor’s ear that easy printing, even more 
than easy writing, makes curst hard 
reading. 

The price of a great daily newspaper, 
in the next twenty years, can hardly un- 
dergo as violent changes in the conditions 
affecting it as during the last twenty. 
One point about it seems clear. It ought 
to be and probably will be a price that 
covers the cost. If a newspaper is to 
have the independence its readers desire 
and public interest demands, it ought 
not to furnish its manufactured product 
to the public so far below the cost of 
manufacture that bankruptcy can only 
be avoided by taxing the deficit on large 
business houses in the shape of great ad- 
vertisements. The general run of ordin- 
ary advertisements that any fairly man- 
aged paper is likely to receive may prop- 
erly enough be estimated, along with the 
profits on sales, in fixing the price. But 
when a price is fixed far below what re- 
ceipts warrant, on the expectation of un- 
usual advertisements to be drawn in from 
a few great shops, whether because of 
more circulation expected to be gained 
or for other considerations, the paper 
then, instead of being an independent 
exponent of public interests, is measura- 
bly in the hands of a few big shops, and 
is hardly more independent than their 
floorwalkers. 

The most conspicuous effort this coun- 
try has seen at publishing the largest 
papers for the smallest price was in Chi- 
cago. For some years those great journals 
sold their issues of twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen pages, and in some instances far 
more, at half a cent apiece, to the news- 
dealers, who took the bulk of the edi- 
tions, while for the small number retailed 
over their own counters they received one 
cent. After a time the results were ac- 
knowledged to be so unsatisfactory that 
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they trebled their wholesale and doubled 
their retail price. In the long run, the 
intelligent man, who values his newspa- 
per, and wishes to feel that it is not in 
need of being influenced by any but pub- 
lic motives, is not unwilling to pay for 
it at least the cost of its manufacture— 
even though that should amount to as 
great a sum for a whole week’s supply of 
dailies as what he pays his barber every 
morning. 

It is distinctly to the advantage of 
every community that its serious and 
trusted paper should be rich and pros- 
perous. The community’s interests then 
are their interests. What helps every- 
body helps them, and they have no need 
of any other kind of help. Their first in- 
quiry when any new proposition is pre- 
sented is naturally whether it is or is not 
in the public interest. Their assistance 
can be confidently assumed for every 
good cause. It is also to the advantage 
of the community if the owners of these 
papers are strong enough to be inde- 
pendent of immediate returns. ‘There 
is many a popular flurry when a strong 
newspaper can render the greatest ser- 
vice by resisting the sudden gust, at 
whatever cost, and patiently biding its 
time. More than one newspaper whose 
fame is a part of our American inherit- 
ance would have had a less enviable 
record if it had been without money in 
its purse when it faced angry subscribers 
or discontented advertisers, or both, and 
defiantly told them, in the memorable 
words of a New York merchant, that its 
goods were for sale but not its principles. 

But this pecuniary strength is less 
helpful to the community when the news- 
papers, however strong, are owned by 
millionaires, or by combinations of capi- 
talists whose connection is more or less 
secret, and who make this investment of 
their money primarily for the influence 
they think it may give them in some 
way in the furtherance of their personal 
ends. 

The best reason for owning a news- 
paper is because a man likes the voca- 
tion, feels some fitness for it, has a high 
conviction of its influence and oppor- 
tunity for good, deliberately prefers it, 
as under such circumstances he well may. 
to any of the professions, and wishes to 
make it the business of his life. Then 
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everything is plain and above board. His 
relation to the community and the pol- 
icy his paper advocates is established and 
perfectly understood. The journal be- 
comes, if successful, one of the fixed 
public institutions of the city, as much 
as the City Hall, and often immeasura- 
bly more useful. 

The worst reason for owning a news- 
paper—from the point of view of the 
public interest—is because a man thinks 
it must then grind his axes, while he re- 
mains in the background. And the next 
worst condition of newspaper ownership 
is when a young man without capital 
persuades a number of ambitious business 
men and politicians to subscribe a capital 
for him, and is thus secretly committed 
to grinding axes in turn for any or all of 
them. 

The great journal of to-day has ceased 
to be a one-man paper, exactly as the 
travelers to the town it is published in 
have ceased to ride in a one-horse coach. 
For purely reformatory and propagandist 
purposes, intense individuality in the 
press has no doubt played a great part. 
But it never made the greatest newspa- 
pers. Paris long had intense individu- 
ality in its press; London scarcely ever. 
Does any one doubt which had the more 
permanent, more trusted, more powerful 
and more useful journals ? 

When you are confronted now with the 
idea that the intensely individual paper 
“means something; it has a man behind 
it,” that certainly does imply after all, 
that it has the whims, the infirmities, 
the prejudices, the personal aims and 
even the idiosyneracies of one man 
permeating the whole sheet. But when 
you try the other extreme, and rejoice 
that “the paper means something; it has 
a party behind it,” you array at once an- 
other class of drawbacks. ‘The party or- 
gan must reflect, not necessarily the set- 
tled convictions of the men who own or 
the men who make it, but the wishes for 
the moment, of the managers for the 
moment, in the party to which it is at- 
tached? Now intelligent, conscientious 
support of the general policy of a party 
is a patriotic duty, since in such a gov- 
ernment as ours results can only be at- 
tained through parties, and the man who 
prides himself on his freedom from all 
party ties or affiliations is simply boasting 


of his own impotence. Of all follies that 
masquerade in the name of Reform, the 
most pernicious is the idea that the ed- 
itor can vindicate his independence only 
by sitting on the fence, and throwing 
stones with impartial vigor, alike at 
friend and foe. But unintelligent, sub- 
missive support of details of party pol- 
icy, against judgment or without con- 
sideration, merely because the managers 
ask it, is another sure way to reduce the 
paper to impotence. It is a noble thing 
to have a great party behind a great pa- 
per in a worthy cause. It is something 


quite different to have the temporary 


party managers, standing over the paper, 
prescribing for purely temporary pur- 
poses, measures or methods contrary to 
its convictions—the paltriest of careers 
for an editor, the most pitiful-role for a 
newspaper, and the surest way to mini- 
mize influence and gain distrust. Not 
one paper, unmistakably of the first rank, 
is to be found now in that class, either 
in Europe or America. 

We all know how admirably old maid’s 
children are brought up. Well, all over 
this nation are multitudes of old maids, 
diligently engaged in editing the daily 
newspapers. Every now and then one of 
them sets out to tell us how “the ideal 
paper” is to be edited. But whose ideal ? 
Is it the ideal of a person who knows 
either the possibilities or the limitations 
of the newspaper field, who knows either 
the reading public or himself? Is it the 
same ideal the subscriber is looking for? 
It turned out lately in Kansas that it was 
the ideal of a man with very few ideas 
in his head, and those mostly no better 
than they should be. You do not need 
to be told that that experiment ended in 
a failure so absolute as to be grotesque— 
excepting as an advertisement. 

Another of them has but one prescrip- 
tion—make it truly Christian. In the 
highest and best sense I hope the press of 
the country tends to be Christian—in 
the sense that it loves good, and hates 
evil and assails it. But only a very un- 
worldly good man, or a very worldly 
schemer, proposes to make it Christian 
in the sense of long prayers in the mar- 
ket places, and of compassing sea and 
land, like the Pharisees, to make one 
proselyte. Long ago the experiment of 
a religious metropolitan daily was tried 
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in the foundation of the New York 
World. It was tried again in the liberal 
subventions given by the Remingtons and 
other noble men to the New York Wit- 
ness. From time to time the experiment 
has been renewed, there and elsewhere, 
always with the same monotonous result 
—the last two notable cases appearing 
curiously enough, in Kansas City and 
in London. While the race of unworld- 
ly good men flourish, the idea will revive 
from time to time, and their good money 
will continue to be sent after the bad. 
Another favorite prescription of the 
old maid editors of both sexes is to leave 
politics out. There are two sides to that, 
the patriotic side and the practical one. 
On the first, how could a man, fit to be 
entrusted with the responsibilities and 
opportunities of a great daily, in a free 
government, deliberately neglect the 
highest duty devolving upon every citi- 
zen, the duty tersely summed up two 
thousand years ago as the “care that the 
Republic take no harm”? On the other 
side, it is only needful to say that statis- 
tics of circulation combine with the daily 
teachings of personal observation to 
prove that there is no other subject 
which the people of a free government 
so imperatively demand in their news- 
papers as details of political movements. 
A Presidential convention sends up the 
circulation quicker and with more abso- 
lute certainty than a great battle, or 
an ocean disaster or a huge fire, or even 
the most offensive scandal! The highest 
figures attained are those of the issue 
announcing the results of an election. 
Another of the demands is that the 
paper shall be always, in all things, in 
every issue and in every item strictly ac- 
curate. I vote for that myself. What is 
more, I will undertake to furnish it. I 
will only ask, as the single prerequisite, 
that you furnish me for the office staff 
one hundred men who never make a 


mistake, who always see the same thing 
exactly in the same light with everybody 
else, and who will be able to tell it as 
quick as the quickest; and then that you 
will distribute about the globe for me 
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a hundred more, scattered from the lob- 
bies of Washington, Westminster and the 
Palais Bourbon to the headquarters in 
Venezuela and the Philippines, and the 
palaces in Stamboul, St. Petersburg and 
Peking, with the instruction that, with 
all their accuracy, these children of light 
must never be an hour behind the sons of 
Belial in turning in their stories. 

Let no one imagine that I am trying 
to excuse perversions of the truth, or 
justifying inaccuracy. I am only taking 
the liberty to remind you that perfection 
is not in man. 

Print only news that’s fit to print is 
another exhortation with which the edi- 
tors of the country are familiar, and 
which I think a large part of them sin- 
cerely desire to obey. But what is fit to 
print, and who shall judge? Is the av- 
erage, merely human editor sinful above 
all others if he accepts the judgment of 
his readers and in the long run gives 
them what he sees they are resolved to 
have, rather than let them go off to his 
rival for it? 

And, finally, the favorite panacea of 
many good men is to make the great pa- 
per independent of business considera- 
tions. “Divorce it from its counting 
room.” That this, under special circum- 
stances and for a limited time may be ¢ 
great source of moral strength to an hon- 
est paper, we have already seen. But to 
prescribe it for human nature’s daily 
food is to destroy the paper to no pur- 


pose. If in the main and in the long 
run the paper does not live because 


enough people like it and pay for it, it 
is merely a charity; its publication be- 
comes simply a part of a propaganda; its 
pages are regarded like tracts and public 
documents, and “literature” of the cam- 
paign committee. Instead of a growing 
vital force in the community, it would 
be an inert drug that might for the most 
part as well remain on the apothecary’s 
shelves. Other things being equal, noth- 
ing so much strengthens a strong paper 
as the knowledge that its counting room 
and its editorial room are on good terms 
with each other, and have reason to be. 
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The desert stretched bebore my_sexze, 
A dreary, endless wary. 

No singing bird, no budding. twis_, 
The Sprinstime to betray. 


Ob, fearful, lonely thing thou art! 
Where is the God who knows, 

Who makes the, gray and withered waste 
To blossom. like” the rose? 


Mx beart_srew sad,and then it leaped. 
Witb bope so strange, so Sweet, 

For the seared and lifeless sagebrush 
Was budded at my feet. 


EvirH G. WARD 
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By Etwyn 


EAR HARRY :—Do you remem- 
ber the days we spent near Emi- 
grant Gap, in that delightful old 

shanty under the spruces? I know you 
do—oh, of course you do, for you’re not 
the sort of chap to forget jolly times. 
And we did have jolly times, didn’t we? 
I often think of our fishing and hunting 
adventures; our tramps out to the Gap 
for our mail (over the trail the sawmill 
men used), and the evenings in camp. 
And this brings me to the thing I’m writ- 
ing to tell you of, for it was on one of 
these evenings that I recounted to you 
the discovery of Miss Dunne’s name and 
address in Monumental canyon, and told 
you that I was going to write to her. 
Remember? Ah, I can see you grin, old 
boy, as you mentally say, yes! I tramped 
up there—alone, for you were out hunt- 
ing. You know what it looks like, for 
you made a trip up there afterward— 
a narrow gorge in the mountains, with a 
clear creek dashing and cascading over 
the rocky bottom; and at the mouth of 
it, Monumental rock—a great column of 
granite fifty or sixty feet high, rising 
from the bed of the gorge like the lone, 
up-pointing finger of some buried giant. 

You know where the water-ditch winds 
around the other side of the canyon? 
Well, it was there that I found their 
names—Miss Dunne’s and several others. 
The ditch had been cut through a slate 
ledge—the country is full of them—and 
they had written their names on a smooth 
slab of it, which was protected from the 
weather. The date was that of the pre- 
ceding year, and evidently the signatures 
were the record of a merry party who, 
like myself, had heard of the strange 
monument and come to see it. Somehow 
Isabelle Dunne appealed to me, or per- 
haps it was the fact of finding the name 
written in such a romantic place. Any- 
way, I jotted it down in my note-book, 
along with the address, “Bridgeport, In- 
diana,” and decided on the spot that I 
would write to her. How amused you 
were when I told you that evening! I 
can hear you yet, trying to get a wager 
out of me that I couldn’t think of any- 
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thing to write and that Miss Dunne 
wouldn’t answer if I did write. I should 
have taken you up on both points for I 
did think of something to say; and as for 
the answer—well, just wait a bit. This 
is what I wrote: 


What caprice moved you, fair Unknown, 
To write your name upon this stone? 
And what the impulse moving me 

To find the said chirography ? 

Was it that Power, that thing called Fate, 
That placed your name upon the slate? 
Was it that same deep-hidden Power 
That brought me here this truant hour? 


Alas! I know not. Unto me 

Is well hid all I cannot see; 

If on Life’s face calm be expressed, 

The minor currents are but guessed. 

For though I be of dreamers’ stuff 

Alas! I see not far enough 

To grasp the love of hidden things 

And know the source from which each springs. 


Crude was the pen with which you wrought, 
But ah, full fair, I ween, the thought! 

For in that place could Nature’s art 

Fail of its impress on the heart? 

Below, the stream in song content, 

Laughed by the strange, quaint monument; 
Above, the mountains tow’red serene 

And Heavens’ wind blew in between— 

A breath of cedar and of pine, 

Untainted, sweet, and most divine! 


Whoe’er you are—or old or young; 
Whate’er you be—my song is sung 

In thanks and praise, for when I saw 
Your name writ on the rock, the Law 
Came back to rule my lawless heart, 
And, like a whip of scorpion smart, 
Remorse struck home, and Love and Truth 
Shone fair in their immortal youth! 
Praise be to you, O fair Unknown, 

For writing on the mountain stone. 


A bit sentimental, was it not? But 
then, you know, I always was a sort of 
Sentimental Tommy; and you see, find- 
ing her name there gave me the notion 
that Miss Dunne was rather sentimental 
herself and that a bit of pathos (or 
bathos) would particularly appeal to her. 
Evidently I was right. I went to Lake 
Tahoe shortly afterward, when you left 
for the east, and remained there for a 
couple of weeks. It was while there that 
I got her reply, and here is the same, just 
as it was written: 
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Bridgeport, Indiana, May 15th, 1900. 
Mr. Elwyn Hoffman, Emigrant Gap, Cal.: 
I cannot think of what to say 
In answer to what I read that day 
From one who lives so far away. 
And yet it seems I can but try 
In some strange way to ask you why 
You ever chanced to write to me 
Without a word of the other three 
Whose names by mine were written there 
In that far-off land, to me so fair. 
Maybe some part of the name you read, 
Recalled some memory long since dead; 
Or perhaps the thought of a maiden fair 
Would coax you away from rude despair? 
lf this be true, then I pledge to you 
That I, like you, a dreamer, too, 
Will do my best to see that Fate 
Will never cause us each to hate. 
If Chance and Time will be our friends 
To them we’ll leave our lives’ last ends. 
And if they cause us both to meet 
A far-off friend I’ll gladly greet. 
But if they bid us stay apart 
You’ll always know that one true heart 
Will always beat with purest joy 
While thinking of an unknown boy. 
Excuse the brevity of what you read, 
But what you’ve read, if all you need, 
Go on your way, kind friend and be 
What I have always loved to see— 
A Man. 
Sincerely yours, 
ISABELLE DUNNE. 
Please pardon the delay, kind friend, for 
our home was destroyed by fire and thus the 
delay in my answer. Write again. 
ISABELLE. 


Now, Harry, old man, what do you 
think of that? Of course I replied at 
once, telling her who I was and asking 
her to send me information as to her 
identity, her age, etc. This letter was in 
prose, but a day or so later as I strolled 
along the banks of beautiful Tahoe the 
muses overcame me again and I wrote 
the following lines to Miss Dunne, en- 
closing with them some Tahoe violets, 
plucked by the side of the Truckee. 


TO ISABELLE. 


I cannot be content to leave 

My hopes with Chance, or calmly wait 
On sluggish Time, for I believe 

That man is molder of his fate. 


And that if he would see fulfilled 
The dream he worships in his heart 

He must be masterful, strong-willed, 
And use aggressive force and art. 


Who would attain his soul’s desire 
If he should idly sit and dream? 
Sing energy, and swords of fire— 
Your patience is a worn-out theme! 


We yet shall meet; for I shall bend 
My will to make the time and place 
When I shall clasp your hand, my friend, 
And read a welcome in your face. 
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Several weeks passed. I left Tahoe 
and went to visit a friend in Nevada. 
Into that mystical country the answer 
from Miss Dunne followed and I read it 
one evening as I rode back from the sta- 
tion over the sand and alkali of the 
desert. 


Bridgeport, Indiana, June 28, 1900. 
My Dear Mr. Hoffman: 

You no doubt have come to the conclusion 
that I am a fake. But such is not the case. 
You wrote and requested me to write and 
tell you who I am, what I am, and how old. 
Now, you know a lady never likes to tell her 
age, but I will be honest with you, for I 
never deceive any one and I could not you. 

When I received your first letter my first 
thought was I would not answer it. And my 
people told me that would not be polite, so 
I answered it not expecting to hear from 
you again. I have received two since then, 
but have not answered them. Now, I will 
write and tell you who I am. 

Name, Mrs. August G. Humbert. 

Occupation, music teacher. 

Age, 28 years. (Honest now.) 

The 10th day of June, 1900, my mother and 
father celebrated their golden wedding and 
the same evening I was married to August 
G. Humbert, of Merced, California, and it 
was he that carved my name in Monumental 
canyon, near Emigrant Gap. I received your 
last letter on my wedding day. 

We will make our home in Merced, Cali- 
fornia, after August first. 

With best wishes to you, 

I am, truly your friend, 
Mrs. AucusT HUMBERT. 
(Isabelle Dunne.) 

PS. Many thanks for the sweet violets, 
my favorite flower. 

PS. My eldest sister. Seraph, sends her 
regards. ISABELLE. 


Well, that’s all. Are you laughing, 
you wretch? I know you are, and I sup- 
pose it’s proper gaiety, seeing that I be- 
gan the romance and got well served for 
my pains. Do you recall Thackeray’s 
“Sorrows of Werther?” I do; and am 
disposed to think that I must be some re- 
lation to poor Werther, for “Charlotte 
was a married lady,” you know, and 

Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 


Like a well-conducted person 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 


I’m not sure that the fair Isabelle is 
“cutting bread and butter,” but I suspect 
that she is doing something equally 
prosaic. What cold showers fall on the 
sentimental and the romantic! 

Sadly yours, 
Etwyn HorrMayn. 

















Pa and Ma and the Bees | 


By Atrred J. WATERHOUSE 


The man that brought the hive of bees firs’ set them by the path 
(Oh, the bees were full of vigor, and were also full of wrath), 

An’ he said: “It might be better to leave ’em, like es not, 

Till I hear from Mr. Perkins where he’d like to have ’em sot ;” 
An’ ’bout that time my ma come out dressed in her Sunday best, 
An’ she tumbled o’er that beehive, an’—I hate to tell the rest ; 
For we all got mixed up in it, and the atmosphere was shot 
With bees an’ language of my pa, an’ both of them was hot. 


Ma turned to speak to Susan: “Whatever may occur—” 

Then she tumbled o’er the beehive, and it tumbled over her ; 

An’ it seems to me I hear it yet, her piercin’, curdlin’ yell 

When the bees come out to greet her an’ they fired their shot an’ shell ; 
An’ they prodded with their lances, an’ they stung her with their darts 
On her face an’ on her shoulders an’ her hands an’ other parts; 

An’ ma kep’ on a-yellin’ till I thought my blood would freeze ; 

Then pa come round the corner to see what ailed the bees. 


Well, he found out middlin’ sudden, for the biggest of the hive 
Firs’ landed on his eyebrow, an’ my pa said: “Man alive!” 

Then they peppered him all over, an’ settled in his hair, 

An’ his language was disgraceful—it was different from a prayer. 
Then my ma an’ pa, united, rolled together on the walk, 

An’ her shrieks, though ruther movin’, wasn’t touchin’ as his talk, 
While the bees kept stingin’, stingin’, just as if they meant to say: 
“You will kindly please to notice that this here’s our busy day !” 


We turned the fire-hose on them, an’ pa remarked: “It’s nice, 

But I think it would be better if you’d pack us both in ice, 

For them bees, I want to mention, lest you make a grave mistake, 

Is the hottest little insec’s this side of brimstone lake;” 

An’ six days later, when they both had convalesced somewhat, 

Said pa: “This weather’s warmish, but there’s only bees that’s hot;” 
An’ then he turned to ma, an’ said: “To prove our gratitood, 
We'll give them bees unto the poor; ’twill save ’em coal an’ wood.” 

















The Towing of the Deer 


By BatLtey MILiarp 


ILIPPA lay flat on the deck of the 
Elisabetta and gazed intently over 
the tide-streaked surface of Toma- 

les bay. Filippa was fifteen, dark, shy 
and very Italian, though she was born 
in California and had never been beyond 
its borders. The Elisabetta was a stout 
lateen-rigged fishing felucca. Anselmo 
Della Maggiora, Filippa’s father, stood 
at the bow of his boat in black rubber 
boots and a long yellow oilskin apron, 
hauling in his net and flashing an oc- 
casional flounder into the cuddy. He was 
swart and stubby and under his chin 
hung an enormous goitre. Although fish 
to Filippa meant spaghetti and pretty 
gowns, she did not enjoy this sight of 
the helpless, wriggling things in the 
net, and so she had been looking astern. 
She had been watching a seal shoot up 
his shining black head above the water 
and then disappear. He was a fisherman, 
too, she had thought, for he preyed upon 
the poor kelp cod and the perch who had 
as good a right to the watery life as he. 
A pelican soared high over the bay and 
of a sudden swooped down, a flash of 
feathered lightning, making a splash of 
white water leap high about him. He 
seized his finny victim in his long bill 
and then fought off the gulls that tried to 
wrest it from him. He gave a great gulp 
that settled the fish and then sat the low 
waves with serene and grotesque dignity 
that seemed very discomfiting to the dis- 
appointed sea birds whose unauthorized 
presence at his private sport he resented 
with refined disdain. 

The sound of a shot rang over the water 
from the distant pine woods. Some one 
was trying to slay a rabbit or a deer. To 
the protesting mood of Filippa each of 
these incidents, including the firing of 
the shot, contributed its moiety of discon- 
tent. 

“They all hunt each other and fight 
each other,” she sighed, her fine sensibili- 
ties awake while she watched the pelican 
make another plunge. “Birds are as bad 
as wolves or—men. But what kind of 
bird is that ?” 

Very like a bird, indeed, was the ob- 


ject that now moved toward the boat 
from the white-beached cove to the west. 
On the ruffled water it looked like a black 
swan, with wings forked and uplifted, 
and it was swimming toward her rapid- 
ly; but it assumed strange shapes as it 
drew nearer, seeming at times like a 
scraggly branch of dead wood in the 
water. Then suddenly turning a little 
and coming straight forward, it made it- 
self clear to her sight as the antlered head 
of a deer. At the same moment there 
came faintly from the shore the hoarse 
baying of hounds. She knew whose dogs 
they were—they belonged to the gentle- 
men of the club whose most ineffable mo- 
ments were those spent in watching the 
lusty hounds run down a fear-fevered 
buck. The present quarry had shown it- 
self so fleet of foot and had led the hunts- 
men so far afield that it had been able to 
reach the bay and plunge into it a quar- 
ter mile ahead of the dogs. 

Filippa had heard her father say that 
a pursued deed took to the water only as 
a ricorso ultimo, or last resort, and her 
heart knew how frenziedly tortured and 
beset was the poor antlered object of her 
pity as he breasted the dark, wide bay. 

“Why does he swim over toward the 
boat?’ she asked herself in anxious 
solicitude. “Father will see him and row 
after him. If I could only wave to him 
to keep off I might frighten him away. 
He ought to swim for the point. The 
boat attracts him in some way, but it will 
be to his death. He must keep away.” 

She sprang up, slipped off her bright 
outer skirt and waved it wildly. Out of 
the tail of his eye her father caught sight 
of the fluttering signal and gave a sign 
of impatience. 

“Basta!” he growled. “Sit down, wild 
girl! I will not save you if you fall into 
the water. What is it? What do you 
wave for?” 

“Nothing, nothing! Oh, the pelican— 
I want to frighten him away.” 

“No, you are waving to the Indians in 
those boats, and I have told you many, 
many times not to attend to those sgherri 
of the beach.” 
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Filippa turned with questioning eyes. 
From a shoreward point which she had 
not been watching two boats loaded with 
the red men whom her people loathed had 
set out quickly and were now being rowed 
like mad toward the desperate deer which 
was still swimming directly for the 
Elisabetta. 

“Sit down, Filippa!” cried her father 
threateningly, an upraised rope’s end in 
his hand. Filippa sat down obediently, 
but still nervously alert in her trembling 
anxiety for the deer. 

“Ebbene,” said Anselmo. “Now what 
are the Indians coming out here for?” 

He thought of the ancient feud be- 
tween his people of the east beach and 
the sgherri, or ruffians, of the west side 
of the bay who had in years past chased 
the Italians out of the western coves at 
the muzzles of their rifles, saying they 
would not permit them to dig clams on 
their side of the water nor to cut wood 
nor shoot cottontails. The Indians, all 
of whom prided themselves upon being 
Mexicans because they spoke a little 
Spanish handed down to them from the 
old pastoral times of the haciendas, were 
a sad lot. There was never a time when 
one of their tribe was not working in the 
jute mill of San Quentin prison because 
of thievery or a too ready use of his knife 
or rifle. The Indians hated the Italians 
of the opposite shore with a hate wider 
and deeper than Tomales bay. Several 
of them gloried in scars received in bat- 
tles with their foes, and Anselmo feared 
they were now coming forth to cut his 
net or possibly to take forcible possession 
of the Elisabetta. He was nearly at the 
end of the hauling now and he pulled in 
the few remaining yards fiercely, fling- 
ing the net into the boat in a fishy tan- 
gle. Then he stood up and looked toward 
the oncoming boats. 

“Ah,” he wheezed throatily, as he sud- 
denly saw the object of the chase. “Un 
cervo! Well, he is near to us and coming 
this way. We shall have him. We shall 
make the sgherri groan.” His goitre 


swelled visibly and turned pink, a sight 
Filippa always shrank from in terror. 
She sprang up quickly and waved her 
skirt at the deer. 
“Va, va, va,” she called. “Off, be off !” 
“Sit down, poor maniac!” cried her 
father, threatening her with an oar. “We 
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shall lose him, if you frighten him away. 
Take the helm and steer straight to him.” 
He tugged at the oars violently, his 
breath wheezing through his thick throat 
like steam through an escape valve. 

Filippa, with a world of filial perver- 
sity heaving in her heart, grasped the 
tiller. The hunters, the hounds, the In- 
dians, the fishers, all the world must be 
after the poor, panting deer, and she 
must be with them and brutally in at 
the death. No! She shut her teeth 
tightly and headed the Elisabetta two 
points away from the deer. 

“Basta!” cried Anselmo, in his most 
sputtering speech. “Deer meat for a 
month almost in our hands, and then to 
be steered by a crazy bambina like that 
one. Stop steering, you!” he cried, 
pulling the boat about with a mighty 
movement of his stout bare arm. “We 
shall see who gets the rope to-night.” 

He clawed her out of the cockpit and 
thrust her forward in a wild second. 
Then, with great tugging sweeps, he im- 
pelled the boat toward the deer, soon 
coming near to it, though it had now 
changed its course and was trying to 
make away from him. Filippa, a dark 
tumult of passion, writhed on the deck, 
while her father looped a rope over the 
antlers and made fast to an after thole- 
pin. The Indians, coming on swiftly, 
showed themselves as very brown, mat- 
haired men and boys, in greasy, faded 
denims. To Filippa they seemed two 
boatloads of sweat and anger. They 
raised wild yells which Anselmo, who was 
now setting his sail, interpreted correctly 
as blank demands for the deer. 

“We shot him—over there—we shot 
him,” they insisted. “He is ours.” 

“Va, va!” cried Anselmo, in some ter- 
ror lest the light offshore wind should 
not fill his sail in time to make a safe 
flight. “You no can have him. There is 
no blood—there is no blood—he no hasa 
the wound anywhere. He is mine!” 

The sail filled, and Anselmo, at the 
rudder, waved his hand and smiled tri- 
umphantly as the Elisabetta sailed away. 

“Ladron, ladron!” cried the Indians, 
bending on their oars. “Black thief, he 
is ours. Give him up or we will shoot.” 
A man in the nearer boat raised a rifle, 
but Anselmo’s fear of the carrying out 
of the threat was outweighed by the de- 
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THE TOWING 


sire for the noble game he had secured. 
Tle called Filippa to get into the cuddy 


and lie down, and she obeyed very quick- 


ly, crawling far up forward under the 
little deck, for she had great fear of gli 
Indiani, who to her were terrible men. 

“Stop, stop, or I shoot,” called the 
man with the gun. But the Elisabetta 
kept to her course, towing the deer after 
her, and when a rifle ball sang through 
her sail Anselmo flung himself into the 
bottom of the boat, working the tiller 
with the ropes. 

Pedro Johnson, the Indian with the 
rifle, had no relish for the job of shoot- 
ing Della Maygiora. He remembered 
Jim Morales, one of his tribe, and how 
he had swung from the gallows at San 
Quentin on a not very far-off Friday 
for stabbing a fisherman, but Pedro and 
his companions wanted the deer and 
thought that by frightening Anselmo 
they could make him heave to, when 
they could slip up, secure the unwilling 
tow and return to their shanties on the 
beach in triumph. There was but a sin- 
gle gun aboard the two boats and this 
was the one in the hands of Pedro John- 
son, who was a very crafty old Digger. 

“Stop the boat, bring um around 
queeck, or I make him full of holes poco 
tiempo!” he called. 

Anselmo raised his head high enough 
to see that the Elisabetta was gaining on 
the Indians in spite of the handicap of 
having to drag the struggling buck 
through the water. He wished now that 
he had taken time to cut the animal’s 
throat, but there was no chance now. 
Still the wind was fair and serving beau- 
tifully. He laughingly bellowed forth his 
taunts to his pursuers. A shot chipped a 
splinter from the Elisabetta’s mast by 
way of reply. 

“Keep low, figlia mia,” he called to 
Filippa. “Ah, the villains! They will 
never eat that deer.” 

A rustling scratch along the Elisa- 
betta’s keel made him give an anxious 
start. The scratch was followed by a 
draggy feeling, as if the boat had fouled 
a stout line. Anselmo gritted his teeth. 
They were in the kelp patch off Shell 
Island. The kelp had caught in the rud- 
der. The Elisabetta, though under full 
sail and straining hard, was moored as 
fast as if she had been tied up at the lit- 
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tle wharf in Fisherman’s Cove a mile 
away, with the Lucia, the Maria and the 
other boats bobbing around her. 

There was just one thing to do and 
that was to cut away the long strands of 
kelp from the rudder. Anselmo was a 
brave man, but he hesitated. Besides 
Filippa was entreating him not to expose 
himself to the grim mercy of the man 
with the rifle. But he grasped his long 
fish knife and, leaning far over the stern, 
hacked desperately at the kelp. With re- 
newed yells, the Indians made their oars 
bend and before Anselmo could cut loose 
from the kelp the pursuers were close 
enough to toss a clam shell aboard. Then, 
under a sudden breeze, the Elisabetta 
gave a dart forward and was free. She 
gained very rapidly for a few minutes 
and then the wind, having nearly spent 
itself, the Indians came on, gaining a lit- 
tle at every stroke of their oars. 

“Ah, il vento non e bueno!” growled 
Anselmo, for the wind had, indeed, de- 
serted him, and the game might yet be 
lost. But, gloria! around the point near 
the cove came three stout feluccas and 
there were ringing cries over the water— 
fraternal cheers that nerved him 
mightily. 

The chase had been witnessed, the 
shots had been heard. Here were the 
sgherri of the west coast up to their old 
diablerie, and they must be fought off. 
To the Indians this oncoming was dis- 
concerting, but there still seemed time to 
secure the deer. The wind was low and, 
with the game in their hands, they could 
row away from the heavier boats swiftly 
and peaceably enough. They had not 
tugged almost across Tomales bay for 
nothing. 

The forward boat, with Pedro Johnson 
looming threateningly in the bow, bumped 
alongside the Elisabetta. Anselmo, with 
his flashing fish knife high in the air, 
warned the Indians to keep off and was 
brave enough to grasp the muzzle of 
Pedro’s rifle when it was presented close 
to his head and to wrest it from his less 
stalwart foe. Filippa screamed in fright 
as she saw her father trip and fall upon 
the deck and heard the rifle plump over- 
board where it quickly sank in the muddy 
offshore water. She heard loud yells 
from the fishermen and a “Bravo, Della 
Maggiora!” from a stout throat not far 
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away. Then she crawled far forward 


under the low deck into the snug little 
peak of the bow and hid herself in an old 
piece of sail cloth. 

Pedro, furious because of the loss of 
his gun, seized a clam shovel, and the 
other men arming themselves with what- 
ever was handiest, a few of them having 
short pieces of railroad iron, which had 
been used as anchors for the boats, and 
three or four having ugly looking knives, 
boarded the Elisabetta at the bow. One 
of them threw the anchor overboard and 
she brought up with a jerk. But they did 
not immediately attack Anselmo, who 
stood aft, bravely guarding his game. 
The thumping of the heavy boots of the 
piratical boarders, close over Filippa’s 
head, caused a great terror to seize her 
heart. ‘There were all these villainous 
sgherri besieging her father—a dozen of 
them at least—and she could do noth- 
ing. Where were the other fisher boats? 
Why did they not come up? 

Pedro, none too brave without his bul- 
lying rifle, advanced cautiously upon An- 
selmo with his shovel, but the Italian 
was wary. He dodged the first drive 
and plunged his knife into the arm that 
would have smitten him. Pedro, drop- 
ping the shovel, howled, danced on the 
deck and sprang into his boat again, 
pressing his wounded arm close to his 
side. 

The others hesitated, but soon they 
were on again. At that moment the 
Lucia rammed alongside, followed by 
the Carietta, and Filippa heard the battle 
begin in earnest. There was a terrible 
thumping upon the deck, yells, oaths, 
wild dashes, a clattering of clam shovels 
and one pistol shot. Then there was a 
cessation of the thumps and more yelling 
a little farther away alongside. Fora few 
minutes there was silence, then a renewal 
of the melee and she knew the fight had 
been transferred to the other boats. All 
the men seemed to have left the Elisa- 
betta which was still riding at anchor, 
her sail flapping idly. As there appeared 
to be no immediate danger, the girl 
crawled aft and looked about. Her peo- 
ple had driven the Indians to their boats 
and were still mauling away at them, 
throwing whatever Was at hand at their 
dodging heads. They could not get near 





to them while under sail, as the wind was 
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still light, and as they could not reach 
them with their knives, the Indians were 
free from any great danger. Save the 
slap of the sail all was silent aboard the 
Elisabetta. 

Filippa looked astern. There was the 
deer over which ,this dreadful battle had 
been waged. Large liquid eyes looked 
into hers, seemingly as human as her own 
and full of pleading. The eyes drew her 
soul out in a great wave of pity that was 
as frank as it was feminine. The deer 
seemed to know her for its friend and to 
trust her. It was such trust as one 
might not betray. She searched under 
the deck for a little knife that lay on a 
shelf and, bending over the stern, she cut 
the rope from the antlers. The deer 
looked his gratitude in a glowing glance 
full in her own dark eyes and then swam 
swiftly toward the shore. 

Anselmo puffed aboard the bow soon 
afterward, followed by a boy from the 
Lucia. The Italian was full of pride. 

“Ah, Filippa, we beat them off, and 
Pedro Johnson goes to the doctor, I 
think. Paolo, pull huppa da hane. Now 
we sail for the village and—Maria! Dove 
il cervo? Where is the deer? Where is 
he, Filippa, where ?” 

Filippa rose and pointed past the sail 
to a skipping dot on the brown hillside. 
“There, padre—there!” she cried. Her 
voice rang with cheer as she saw the 
free-limbed buck bounding toward the 
scrub oaks. Fierce exultation filled her 
soul. “There he is, padre—there! The 
cruel dogs, followed by the cruel men, 
chased him, and he ran all quivering into 
the water, full of fright. Had they shot 
him fair in the woods—no dogs, no run- 
ning into the water—it would not have 
been so bad, but they chased him to his 
last refuge. Then the Indians chased 
him in their boats; we chased—all of us 
fierce, fighting, wild animals chased—so 
much wilder and fiercer than he—all 
after his poor little scared, tortured, 
panting life. And then there was the 
terrible fight over him; and after that, 
when you had battled so hard with those 
beasts from the other shore, you might 
have had him and I should have said 
nothing, though I could have eaten no 
morsel of his poor flesh, but vou did not 
see those great pleading eyes—you did 
not see the soul in them. You could not 
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have seen them really as they were and 
read them. The light of the eyes of the 
martyred saints was in those eyes. I saw 
the light—I saw it; I could not help but 
see. Now beat me—beat me all you will. 
I cut the rope—I loosed him—he is free !” 

“Figlia mia!” Anselmo put his big 
bare arms around Filippa. ‘No more— 
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no more! The light of the eyes of the 
saints! Buon Dio. Ah, well, we have 
fish enough—we do not need the cervo 
for meat.” He bent over her and kissed 
her and wiped his wet eyes with the back 
of his big hand. 

“Paolo, Paolo,” he called, “pull huppa 
da hane !” 
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Concerning Sardines 


By A. J. WELLS 


HEN an old lady from some 

remote hillside in Vermont, 

rebellious against the pinching 
poverty of her lot, first saw the sea, she 
exclaimed: Thank the Lord, there’s 
something there’s enough of for once!” 
“The abundance of the sea” is a scrip- 
tural phrase. And it teems with life. It 
is a great reservoir of food—a storehouse 
of supplies for the growing encampment 
on its shores. Father Taylor, the sailor 
preacher of Boston, trusted his babes, he 
said, to the generous Providence which 
gives the whale a cartload of herrings for 
breakfast every morning. On this coast 
the eccentric preacher might have fed 
his whale on sardines. They swarm off 
our shores, being found in great numbers 
on the southern coast, but ranging from 
Oregon to Chili. It is part of the bounty 
of heaven bestowed upon this favored re- 
gion—a provision of Nature for the 
teeming population that will shortly fill 
our fat valleys. 

And this little slippery denizen of our 
mild Pacific is genuine. Maine has its 
sardine fisheries, but the catch is only a 
small herring or a young menhaden. The 
English coast has the sprat which passes 
for a sardine, but is not. The scientific 
name of the sardine is clupea pilchardus 
and the sprat is clupea sprattus. The 
sardine has scales, while the sprat has a 
smooth skin and is entirely innocent of 
scales. It belongs to the same family as 
the shad, herring and pilchard. The 
government estimate of relative values 


is: Sprat, duty, 24% cents per case; sar- 
dine, 20 cents. The point we desire to 
make sharp and clear is that our sardine 
is neither sprat nor menhaden. It is 
Simon pure, as genuine as the article we 
export from Mediterranean shores, and 
it is packed moreover in pure olive oil, 
a product of our own orchards. Pud’en- 
head Wilson’s calendar says: “It is bet- 
ter to be a young June bug than an old 
bird of paradise,” and it is better to eat 
a real sardine put up in unadulterated oil 
than an English sprat covered by an ele- 
gant foreign label and swimming in oil 
of peanuts or cottonseed. Consular re- 
ports have recently indicated a failure of 
the sardine crop in the waters of South- 
ern France and Northern Italy, and con- 
sequently the great fisheries of the Medi- 
terranean are suspected of supplying the 
lack with English sprat. And, as not five 
per cent of foreign oil received here is 
pure, it is better for the housekeeper 
or the hotel guest to order ‘Pacific 
coast sardines, please,” and lunch in 
peace. 

The cannery at San Pedro has been 
established about nine years and is large 
enough to handle one hundred and forty 
tons every month. The president of the 
company, as we talked to him, seemed 
half impatient with the vagrant habits 
of the little fish, as in these mild waters 
they rove up and down all the year, and 
what could be done in six months must 
range through twelve. It is a hint about 
the equable climate and the pacific char- 
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acter of the waters in which the fisher- 
men draw the seine. 

A small vessel called the Alpha flits 
with white wings up and down the coast, 
ranging not far in any direction, per- 
haps not over thirty miles. A favorite 
feeding ground is Catalina island, and 
fifty tons have been estimated in one 
school. Over against Catalina, in the 
placid Bay of Avalon, famous for its 
giant tuna and hosts of yellowtail, per- 
haps the best and most prolific and ex- 
citing fishing grounds in the world, the 
sardine are found in great numbers. 
“The more we catch, the more there ap- 
pears to be,” the crew of the Alpha say, 
and they limit their catch only by their 
ability to pack and dispose of them. The 
net used is what is known as a purse 
seine, and is seven hundred feet long by 
fifty feet deep. It holds about thirty 
thousand pounds, and is almost carried 
away at times by the weight and rush of 
the finny tribe. 

Deposited in the great packing house, 
built out toward deep water on piles, the 
fish are spread out on tables and care- 
fully cleaned. After washing in several 
waters they are transferred to wire 
screens to dry. They are then placed in 
huge wire baskets and cooked in hot cot- 
ton seed oil. This is then carefully 


drained off, and our picnic and luncheon 
delicacy is packed for shipment in pure 
olive oil. The cooking is not yet finished, 









‘ied the Car, “Alack that it’ so! 
For whether I will or I won't. 

On the deafen track must I go, 
Or else I'll be switched if I don’t 
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however, for after packing closely and 
pouring oil into the interstices, they are 
subjected to a final steaming, the last 
drop of solder is added, and the cans are 
ready for the label and the market. The 
oil is absolutely pure, a product of Cali- 
fornia orchards and mills, and the cans 
are made in the port where the fish are 
packed. Many girls and women are em- 
ployed in dressing and packing, as they 
are found to be neat and skilful and 
quick fingered. The sardines are graded 
in size and in their preparation. There 
are quarter-pound cans and two-pound 
cans, the smallest and the largest. The 
chief difficulty met with is to find the 
small or medium sized fish, the over- 
growth of the little fellow being perhaps 
a California habit. Sardines are believed 
to reach their greatest size at two years 
of age. 

About forty tons are handled ev- 
ery week, this meaning one thousand 
eases of one hundred cans each. This 
enterprise, which began modestly and 
without any blowing of horns, has grown 
steadily, and now distributes its output 
in nearly every part of the country. Chi- 
cago, Boston, New York and other cities 
furnish a growing market. There is 
room for great enlargement of the busi- 
ness. So far as the quantity of fish is 
concerned there is no reason why a dozen 
more canneries should not be in operation 
on our coast. 
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The Spirit of the West 


By Louis J. STELLMANN. 


All wearied with the burdens of a place 
Grown barren, overcrowded and despoiled 
Of vital freshness by the weight of years, 
A sage ascended to the mountain-tops 

To peer, as Moses once had done of old, 
Into the distance for a Promised Land; 
And there, his gaze toward the setting sun, 
Beheld the Spirit of the Occident, 

Bold, Herculean in its latent strength— 
A youthful destiny that beckoned on 


To fields all vigorous with natal life. 


The years have passed ; the sage has led a band 

Of virile, sturdy men into the West, 

And these have toiled and multiplied and stamped 
Upon the face of Nature wondrous things, 

Until, created from the virgin soil, 

Great industries arise as monuments 

To their endeavor; and a mighty host 

Now labors in a once untrodden waste, 
Quick-pulsed with life-blood from a heart that throbs 


Its vibrant dominance throughout the world. 


Today, heroic in the sunset’s glow, 

A figure looms, colossal and serene, 

In royal power of accomplishment, 

That claims the gaze of nations over sea 
And beckons still, as in the years agone, 
The weary ones of earth to its domain, 

That they may drink from undiluted founts 


An inspiration of new energy. 














The World Beneath the Wave 


By Cuartes H. ALLEN 


With a drawing by Mary Wellman 


O ONE standing on the shore of 
the “wide, inhospitable waste of 
ocean,” it seems almost destitute 

of life. A few sea-birds may be seen lazily 
floating over or tossing about on the sur- 
face, and now and again the sheen mav 
be broken by some frightened inhabitant 
of the world beneath. 

There is grandeur in the majestic 
sweep of the wave as the surf beats 
against the rocky shore or creeps far up 
the sandy beach, but aside from bunches 
of kelp, a few alge and occasionally a few 
uninhabited shells there is little to sug- 
gest the world of life that exists in this 
waste of waters. 

When, however, one gets a glimpse of 
this under world he quickly changes his 
notions, and finds that here waste places 
do not exist. Everywhere is life—life 
entirely adapted to its environment, life 
more varied, more interesting, more 
strange, and in some cases almost as 
beautiful as the life by which he is ordi- 
narily surrounded. 

It was my good fortune, not long ago, 
to make an inspection of the bottom of a 
part of Monterey bay, in a glass-bot- 
tomed boat, managed by an intelligent 
boatman (H. R. Duarte) who not only 
knew his boat, but had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the geography of his 
route. The boat, built somewhat on the 
lines of a Venetian gondola, has in its 
middle a tank about two feet high and 
say two feet wide by six long, bottomed 
with plate glass. Leaning over the edge 
of this tank, the head covered with a 
black cloth to exclude the upper light, 
the reflected light from the bottom 
reaches the observer through the clear 
water, making everything to the depth 
of perhaps fifty feet clear and distinct. 

Our first view was of the marine gar- 
den, which seemed much like a vast for- 
est swaying gracefully to and fro, like 
tree tops in a vigorous wind. In this 


miniature forest there are more than a 
hundred varieties of marine plants, 
showing every shade of green, a marked 
sprinkling of the reds, together with 
many yellows and purples. 


Gracefully 


darting through the kelp were rock-cod, 
tomcod and other forms of fish life, and 
on the bottom, where it could be seen 
through the dense foliage, were infantile 
flounders, skating along on their sides, 
blinking upward with their one good 
eye. 

Then came the sand banks. in which 
the pipe-holes of thousands of clams 
could be seen. Here the marine flora was 
wanting, but multitudes of fishes were 
seen. A school of many thousand sar- 
dines, from four to six inches long, hur- 
ried by as if wishing to reach their jour- 
ney’s end on time. So lone were they in 
passing that they seemed “a multitude 
that no man could number.” 

And now the menagerie came into 
view. What a world of life! Starfish, 
sea-urchins, sea-cucumbers, were on every 
hand in countless numbers. When we 
reached the rocky bottom the view was 
strange and beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. True, there were no “monsters of 
the deep” to be seen, but the many forms 
of life grew even more abundant. Star- 
fish of varied hue, from white un through 
the reds to dark purple, were everywhere. 
Sea-urchins so numerous that they were 
confusing, were seen clinging to the 
rocks, safely protected by their outer 
coating of spines. Upon one rock, not 
more than a foot in diameter, I counted 
a dozen of them. Here, too, were aba- 
lones, chitons and many other mollusks 
that I could not name. 

Then came a wide stretch of bare sand 
bottom, the white sand lying in a kind 
of windrows almost as varied as the sur- 
face of the waves above. Sea forests 
again, through which were broad, clear 
passageways like avenues in a well-kept 
park. But language fails to describe 
what was seen, as photography would 
fail to picture it. Number, form and 
size might, indeed, be shown, but the 
beauty of the color scheme and the grace- 
ful wavy motion would all be wanting. 
To be appreciated the world under the 
wave must be seen, and one who leaves 
the ocean without getting this glimpse 
loses one of the rarest of treats. 
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DETAIL OF FRIEZE FRONT TOWER WINDOW 


Spanish Art in Texas 


Latest Adaptation of the Spanish Renaissance Seen in 
San Antonio's New Railway Depot 


By J. D. Isaacs 








San Antonio, Texas, the city of the Alamo, and one of the most progressive cities 
of the country, now possesses one of the finest examples of Spanish renaissance archi- 
tecture to be seen anywhere—the Southern Pacific railway depot, just completed at a 
cost of about $100,000. The following estimate, descriptions and illustrations have 
been prepared especially for SUNSET: 








IME was when Texas stood for all thick brick walls on concrete founda- 
that is woolen and wide in the tions. The ground floor contains a large 
west—for gamblers, greasers and central waiting room running through 


gun fighters. 
Civilization, es- 
corted by her 
hand maidens 
the railways, 
has changed all 
this until the 
Lone Star state, 
today, may 
teach older com- 
munities many 
lessons in art 
and letters and 
other things cre- 
ative. Just now 
architects and artists, and the 
cultured travelers who have 
seen it, are talking about San 
Antonio’s new depot. In its 
adaptation of the old Span- 
ish style, in its comfortable 
and convenient fittings, in its 
perfection of artistic detail, 
the depot is among the notable 
structures of the great south- 





two stories 
with an arched 
ceiling in the 
basilica style. 
On this floor 
are also placed 
the ticket, tele- 
graph and tele- 
phone offices, 
smoking room, 
private waiting 
room, retiring 
room for ladies, 
and the waiting 
room for col- 
ored people. On the upper floor 
are the division officers; on 
one side, the office of the super- 
intendent, dispatchers, clerks 
and other operating officials; 
on the opposite side, the offices 
of resident engineer, draughts- 
men, assistants, and conduc- 
Detail of a tors’ rooms. 

neuen The second story is reached 


west. It was completed in January last. by a grand stairway in the south end of 
Including yard improvements the cost the main waiting room, which leads to a 


approximates $100,000. 


gallery running entirely around the main 


This depot is constructed in the best building, except across the south gable. 
It has There is also a private stairway in the 


possible manner throughout. 
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northeast corner of the building for the one in the north gable showing the 
use of officials. In the wing or one-story medallion of the Sunset route and the 
annex are the dining room, serving room, one in the opposite, or south gable, the 
coat of arms of the state of Texas. Other 
windows are glazed with bevel plate and 
fancy glass. The skylight over the main 
waiting room is of Etruscan glass. 
The waiting room has a high wain- 
scot of cream white tile; above 
this the finish is ornamental plas- 
ter. The exterior arches and 
jambs of the building are of red 
brick, natural color, while the ex- 
terior walls are covered with a 
yellow stucco. The roof trusses 
of the main waiting room are of 
steel. The entire roof is covered 
with red clay Spanish tile. The 
exterior ornaments are of manu 
stone, artistically modeled. ‘The 
exterior wood work is painted in 
greens, browns and reds. The 
general tone of the interior decor- 
ations is ecru, light brown and 
gold gilt, which, with the great 
number of incandescent electric 
lights distributed on the arches, panels 
COREDUERR SOR Te ONE Sree and other available points, give a bril- 
besides offices of Wells Fargo & Co., liant effect. All the gas and electric 
United States mail, the Pullman Com- fixtures were especially designed and 
pany and the baggage rooms. made for this structure. 





y bei: 


CORNICE AND FRIEZE, FRONT TOWER WINDOWS 


The first floor is shaded by an arcade The building is provided with a low 
passing entirely around the main build- pressure steam heating plant. Umbrella 
ing. This arcade, which is omitted from sheds were adopted for shade and shelter 
the second floor, in order to give 
plenty of light to the offices above, 
is constructed so as to show heavy 
rough hewn rafters and beams. 
The openings into the main wait- 
ing room are arranged opposite 
to each other on four sides of the 
building so that in warm weather 
they may be thrown open to catch 
the breeze from any direction. 

In the main gables, which are 
at each end of the main waiting 
room, there are two beautiful 
stained glass rose windows, the DETATCAIORIGASIEaT 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW DEPOT, SHOWING GALLERY AND STAIRWAY 


along and between the tracks in prefer- 
ence to an inclosed shed so as to avoid 
smoke and noises incident to a complete 
inclosure. The grounds are being fitted 
up and when completed will be covered 
with lawns, flowers, palms and ornamen- 
tal shrubbery. 

The depot was designed bv J. D. Isaacs 
and Assistant Architect D. J. Patterson, 
assisted by W. E. Milwain, all of the 
Southern Pacific Company, San Fran- 
cisco. The work was carried on under 
the supervision of E. B. Cushing, en- 
gineer maintenance of way, Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway; W. 
B. Sheldon of San Antonio being super- 
intendent of construction. 

Elsewhere in this number of SuNsET 
appears the design accepted for the pro- 
posed depot of the Southern Pacific at 
San Bernardino, California. iit 18 
somewhat similar in detail, both showing 
a special study of local surroundings, 
and the adaptation of architecture to 


climatic conditions. TOWER WINDOW, SHOWING DETAIL 




















Books and Writers 


What the Makers of Literature are Doing and Intend to Do 


What books shall one take in the va- 
cation satchel? That is a question which 
BOOKS FOR has probably come home to 

many this summer and it 
VACATION tee ts i has. 
READING Wil! come to many more b 
fore the outing season is end- 
ed. It is never good policy to put heavy 
books that belong to the “literature of 
knowledge” in the vacation satchel; for 
when the sun is bright and the birds 
sing and little checkers of shade and 
shine are thrown on the page before you, 
you will find it very difficult to follow a 
train of reasoning or to take any interest 
in detailed study of facts. What you 
want when on a vacation is to be amused 
and interested. When out-door games 
become wearisome or you are sore and 
tired from too much tramping over the 
hills, a good book that will make you 
lose all count of time or sense of place 
is a great treasure. Hence it is that 
into the satchel should go only those 
stories that will absorb the mind to the 
exclusion even of the pestilent fly of the 
woods. 

One summer many years ago when it 
first came from the press I tried to read 
“John Inglesant,” in the Russian river 
woods. This story of Shorthouse’s is a 
fine romance of sixteenth century Italy, 
admirably written, but there is so much 
philosophy and religion in it that it 
proved very hard reading in the open air. 
It was one of these books that is better 
fitted for winter evening reading, when 
there is nothing to distract the attention. 

The last few months have been rich in 
novels and romances that are suitable 
for vacation reading, as well as in books 
about nature that appeal to any one fond 
of life in the open air. Foremost among 
romances that may be recommended for 
the summer months is “The Four 
Feathers,” by A. E. W. Mason, a young 
English novelist who made his first hit 
with “The Courtship of Morrice Buck- 
ler.” It has a well wrought-out plot, 


with incidents so exciting that when one 
has begun to follow the adventures of 
Harry Feversham in his efforts to re- 


trieve his reputation for courage, the 
power in the narrative carries one on 
swiftly to the end. It deals mainly with 
the Soudan, which Mr. Mason seems to 
know thoroughly. Another story that re- 
calls this,in scene as well as in power 
of depicting the barbaric life of northern 
Africa, is “Hidden Manna,” by A. J. 
Dawson. This is a tale of the expiation 
for his sin made by a half-breed rene- 
gade, and it presents as vivid a picture 
of Moorish life and customs as will be 
found in Hall Caine’s “The Scapegoat.” 
It is also a beautiful sketch of the love 
of two men which equaled the love of 


David and Jonathan. 


An historical romance that follows 
very closely the facts of one of the most 
remarkable episodes of the nineteenth 
century is “Roderick Taliaferro,” by 
Professor George Cram Cook of Stanford 
University. It is a splendid picture of 
the ill-fated attempt to foist Maximilian 
of Austria upon the throne of Mexico, 
and it is given real human interest by a_ 
passionate love story that runs through 
the book. It is one of the most readable 
novels that has been issued in many 
months and it has the further advantage 
of covering a little known field. An- 
other romance which also follows his- 
tory closely is “The Lions of the Lord,” 
by Harry Leon Wilson. It is the story 
of the founding of Salt Lake and the 
building up of the great Mormon power 
by Brigham Young. It is written with 
so much power that no one can begin it 
without being carried away by its tre- 
mendous dramatic force. Two historical 
romances which are full of life and color 
but which do not cling closely to facts 
are “The Grey Cloak,” by Harold Me- 
Grath,” and “Under the Rose,” by Fred- 
erick Isham. Mr. McGrath’s — story 
sketches the remarkable adventures of 
several French noblemen of the seven- 
teenth century whose rivalry in love car- 
ried them across the Atlantic to Canada. 
The book is wildly romantic and often 
improbable, but it has the genuine in- 
terest that always clings to a well told 














tale of heroic adven- 
ture. “Under the 
Rose” is a_ love 
story of old France 
of the time of Fran- 
cis I, in which 
a noble demoiselle 
masquerades as a 
court attendant and 
a prince disguises 
himself in the cap 
and bells of a jester. 
Nothing in recent 
iction is better than 
the gradual growth 
of love between 
these two or the 
courage that both 
display in the face 
of deadly peril. 

Of the nature 
books that have 
come out recently 
none have been 
more _ attractive 
than the three 
stories by “J. P. 
M.,” the pseudonym 
under which the 
veteran dramatic 
eritic “Nym Crin- 
kle” hid his iden- 
tity. The first of 
these stories, “A 
Journey to Na- 
ture,” is a good 
book to read, as it 
shows how much 
pure enjoyment a 
dweller in the city 
may get from coun- 
try life and scenes. 
The other two 
books are “Tangled 
Up in Beulah 
Land” and “The 
Conquering of 
Kate.” Both are 
marked by descrip- 
tions of the country 
and its pleasures 
that are admirably 
done. Of the books 
that describe ani- 
mals and birds and 
trees there are too 
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many to name them here. One must 
choose according to his taste. But it is 
difficult to go amiss so long as the book 
shows real knowledge and enthusiasm. 
GrorGE HAMLIN Fitcn. 


Elizabeth Vore, author of that widely- 
discussed story, “Benson’s Venture,” 
AUTHOR oF Which appeared in a recent 
“BENSON’S ZUMber of SuNsET, is one 
VENTURE” of the best known western 
writers of short stories. It 
is not strange that so notable a bit of 
fiction as “Benson’s Venture” should at- 





Photograph by Crandall 
ELIZABETH VORE 


tract attention, nor that the author her- 
self should come in for a share of the 
attention. The personality of a popular 
writer is always a matter of interest to 
the public. Mrs. Vore is of Quaker 
parentage, and was born in a small 
Quaker settlement in Iowa. When she 
was a mere child her father went to the 
Blue Mountain region of North Caro- 
lina, there to establish schools among the 
mountaineers. Speaking of this period 
of her life, Mrs. Vore says: 

“T grew to womanhood in the very 
heart of the primeval forest. All my 
waking hours were spent in roaming the 
wilds on horseback or afoot.” 





MAGAZINE 


Living thus “near to Nature’s heart,” 
during these, her most impressionable 
years, a love for the Universal Mother 
was instilled into the soul of this gifted 
woman. There is a certain touch in ev- 
erything she writes which especially ap- 
peals to the lover of Nature. As one 
critic has said: “Every sentence is a 
sweep of the brush.” Mrs. Vore’s work 
has appeared in Munsey’s, Youths’ 
Companion, Demorest’s, Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly, Judge, Collier’s, Boston Post, 
San Francisco Examiner, Chronicle, 
Overland, and other publications, 

A noted English journalist and author 
says of “Benson’s Venture”: “The tale is 
well written. Your analytical reason- 
ing is correct, and your sarcasm has the 
merit of righteousness.” Charles Flyn, 
editor of the London Graphic, finds much 
to admire in the “vigorous, young west- 
ern magazine,” and especially in the con- 
tributions, prose and poetry, of Mrs. 
Vore. Cy Warman writes from London 
to say how entertaining he finds the 
Spanish-American romances appearing 
from time to time in SuNSET: “So evi- 
dently written by one who knows.” 

Ella Higginson, Ambrose Bierce, W. 
C. Morrow, Charles Dwight Willard— 
all have given words of praise for her 
stories that have come straight from the 
heart. Bailey Millard sums up their 
excellence in a single sentence: “Her 
work has the merit of not being pretty.” 

J. Torrey Connor. 


Few Pacific coast writers are more de- 
serving of the fame that has come to 
them than W. C. Morrow, author of “The 
Man, His Mark,” “The Ape, The Idiot, 
and Other People,” besides any number 
of excellent short stories. No one since 
3ret Harte has done more to develop a 
characteristic California literature; no 
one has done more to insist upon purity 
of style and gracefulness of diction than 
Mr. Morrow. To train others in the art 
of good writing, to develop fine instinct, 
taste and expression, has been to him of 
recent years a labor of love that is bring- 
ing him to-day recognition through the 
successful men and women who have 
learned from him wise things in litera- 
ture. When the publishers of the world 
get together and award gold medals to 
their best friends, Mr. Morrow’s name 
should be at the top of the list. 
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Lloyd Osbourne is home again in San 
Francisco, after the trials and triumphs 
attending his (and Austin Strong’s) 
production of “The Exile” in London. 
The play was produced there on May 9th, 
by Mr. Martin Harvey and a strong 
company, and ran its term at the Roy- 
alty Theater with more than fair suc- 
cess. A considerable part of the Lon- 
don press received it with hostility, for 
a play that turned on the persecution of 
Napoleon by his jailers at St. Helena 
had inevitably to pass through a severe 
ordeal with English critics. The 
public, however, was more 
magnanimous, especially the 
pit and gallery part of it, 
and it was from these last 
that Mr. Harvey won 
his most enthusiastic 
applause. “The Ex- 
ile” will open at 
Liverpool on Aug- 
ust 12th, inaugu- 
rating a four 
months’ provincial 
tour. In Decem- 
ber he will bring 
it to this country, 
where it will prob- 
ably be seen in the 
Manhattan ‘Thea- 
ter, New York. 
After six weeks in 


Gotham, where he 
will probably present 
two other new plays, 
Mr. Harvey is _ booked 


for a three months’ Ameri- 
can tour. 


MADAME CARO ROMA 


The reappearance of Camille 
d’Arville in San Francisco was one of the 
events of the month in theatrical circles 
and the Tivoli Opera House has been 
crowded by those anxious to see her in 
the soprano part of Lady Constance Sin- 
clair in “The Highwayman.” 





Caro Roma, who used to be Miss Car- 
rie Northey of Oakland, California (in 
private life is Mrs. Douglass), has 
gained recognition from all sorts of peo- 
ple, and in all sorts of environments. 
















Whether in her own social circle, on the 
concert stage or in grand opera, she 
shows the training that goes to make up 
an artist. Her voice is a true soprano, 
and she handles it with a rare sense of 
vocal values. Madame Roma, as she is 
called since her London engagement, is 
also a fine pianist, and there are few wo- 
men who have her talent for successful 
composition. Her song, “Violets,” is sung 
wherever chamber music is given, and 
she has a number of other compositions 
to her credit, for the stage, the concert 
room and for church singing. She 
has no less than twelve songs 
now being printed, and a 
cycle of songs, just pub- 
lished, bear the names 
of “The Wandering 
One,” “Absence,” 
“Lament,” “Doubt 
Not,” “The  Let- 
ter,” and “The 
Return.” A num- 
ber of her sacred 
songs, with orches- 
tral accompani- 
ment, have been 
sung in the lead- 
ing churches. 


Anna Wilson is 
a young California 


singer, who is well 
known in San Fran- 


cisco, having appeared 
in grand opera at the 
Tivoli, and lately filled an 
Orpheum engagement to the 
satisfaction of the musical part 
of the audiences. Her voice is a 
beautiful mezzo-soprano, show- 
ing excellent schooling. Miss Wilson 
has lately removed to New York, where 
she will engage in light opera. 


The present month will bring to a 
4 2 

close the fifteen weeks’ engagement of 
White Whittlesey at the Alcazar, San 
Francisco. For distinction of manner 
this actor is to be commended. It is re- 
grettable by San Franciscans that his 
stay here is shortened by reason of a con- 
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tract requiring him to play “Lysander” 
in Nat C. Goodwin’s spectacular revival 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” at 
the Knickerbocker, New York, at an 
early day. But he returns, next season, 
under a five years’ contract, to Belasco 
and Mayer, who will exploit him as a ro- 
mantic star in high class plays. On 
August 17, the Alcazar will make an 
elaborate production of “The Dairy 
Farm,” a rustic play of the period of 
1854-6, when the slavery question was be- 
coming a vital issue in national politics. 
Belasco and Mayer will send it on tour, 
after the Alcazar run, with a company 
including several members of the orig- 
inal cast. 





ANNA WILSON 





MAGAZINE 


Florence Roberts plays her annual 
summer engagement at the Alcazar, com- 
mencing August 31, preparatory to her 
usual western tour. When she closes, the 
new Alcazar stock company will begin 
the regular season about the middle of 
October. There will be an unusual num- 
ber of changes. The Alcazar outclasses 
every other stock house in America for 
excellence of plays and productions, but 
it is the desire to still further improve 
its standard. A remarkable list of plays 
has been seen at this theater since the 
beginning of March, when E. D. Price 
came from New York to assume the gen- 
eral direction of the Belasco and Mayer 
enterprises. 
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“Ben Hur,” with elaborate scenic ef- 
fects, will be presented at the Grand 
Opera House, San Francisco, during No- 
vember. 


On July 20th the California Theater, 
San Francisco, began its annual sum- 
mer stock season with the new Neill- 
Morosco Company. The season opened 
with a magnificent production of Marion 
Crawford’s delightful romance of old 
Spain, “In the Palace of the King,” 
in which Lillian Kemble scored a de- 


D’ARVILLE 


cided hit as Dorethy, the role made 
famous by Viola Allen last season. The 
balance of the repertoire includes 
“Hearts' Aflame,’ Genevieve Haine’s 
society drama; “Janice Meredith,” Paul 
Leicester Ford’s story of the Revolu- 
tion; “A Royal Family,” Annie Rus- 
sell’s success of last season ; “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defense” and “Notre Dame.” ‘The lead- 
ing members of this company include 
George Soule Spencer, Thomas Oberle, 
Frank MacVicars, Frederic Sumner, 
Scott Seaton and Joseph Dailey. 








‘The Course of Empire’ 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past ; 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Times’s noblest offspring is the last. 
—Bishop Berkeley’s Prophecy. 


The big cable ship Anglia arrived at Hono- 
lulu July 3, and on July 4—one hundred and 
twenty-seventh anniversary of the indepen- 
dence of the American colonies—the Pacific 
cable was completed and messages under the 
greatest oceans were made possible by rea- 
son of the vigor and energy of American en- 
terprise. For to the Pacific Cable Company, 
of which Clarence Mackay is president, is due 
all credit for the speedy completion of this 
work, which is going to make double-quick 
history. The whole work, laying the cable 
from San Francisco to Manila, 8300 nautical 
miles, was completed within eighteen months 
from date of signing the contract. The first 
message sent over the cable was from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay, L. L., to 
Governor Taft at Manila, and within a half 
hour Governor Taft’s reply was received in 
Washington. © 

In all that has been said and written about 
the new Pacific cable and the benefits that it 
will bring to the Pacific coast, one fact has 
been almost forgotten. According to the high- 
est authorities of the Associated Press, it is 
going to make San Francisco one of the two 
or three news centers of the world. To the lay 
mind this needs some explanation. In the first 
place, the great and influential newspapers of 
the world are morning dailies. That little 
pause between the time of night when the 
world stops making news and the time when 
the paper comes to the breakfast table enables 
the morning newspaper to put a certain finish 
on its work which must be lacking in the 
journal got out in the midst of the “newsi- 
est” time of day. Now it happens that, ow- 
ing to the movement of the solar day and the 
difference in time, western newspapers can 
copy exclusive news of the same date from 
eastern publications. At three o’clock in the 
morning, when the New York newspapers are 
out on the street, it is midnight in San Fran- 
cisco. So it happens that the New York cor- 
respondents of the local morning dailies go 
over the World and the Sun and the Journal, 
rewrite their “exclusive” news items, local and 
foreign, and send them on to San Francisco. 
This explains the phrase, so often seen in 
the telegraph columns of the local morning 
dailies: “The Sun will say tomorrow—” The 
same process is going on between New York 
and London, the New York papers using the 
phrase, “The Times will say tomorrow—” 

All this is mightily irritating to the great 
news agencies, chief among which is at pres- 
ent the Associated Press. It means for one 


thing that the Oriental news, which is now 


sent with the course of the sun from China 
to London and from London to New York, 
cannot be kept exclusive to their subscribers, 
who insist on the earliest possible delivery of 
news. 

But send the news the other way, opposite 
to the course of the sun and the hours, and the 
situation changes. Now, news items which ar- 
rive in San Francisco within two or three hours 
before the time of going to press in this city 
cannot appear in New York and London news- 
papers of the same date, since those news- 
papers will have been off the press for several 
hours before the Chronicle and Examiner and 
Call appear. New York and London will steal 
from San Francisco and will keep their cor- 
respondents here for that purpose; but since 
the items will not then appear until the follow- 
ing day, and since there will then be an inter- 
val of several hours during which the com- 
peting agencies can get the exclusive news 
for themselves, this form of news gathering 
will be lessened materially. 

3ecause of this, and because the Pacific 
cable furnishes a nearer and less expensive 
telegraph line to the Caucasian world than 
the tortuous Suez route, San Francisco will 
leap at once into great importance as a news 
center and its importance will grow with the 
development of the Orient. A high authority 
of the Associated Press has registered the 
opinion that before this generation is old San 
Francisco and London will be the two news 
centers of the world. 

Of course, this is only a minor benefit of 
the Pacific cable. It is mentioned because it 
has hardly been noticed on the Pacific coast. 
The great benefit is the spur to trade. The 
big international transactions of the world, 
the big commercial orders, are handled by 
cable. It has, of course, been possible to 
cable from San Francisco to Hongkong or 
Manila, but only at a heavy rate, a great loss 
of time and considerable risk that the message 
would not arrive in its original state. Before 
the Pacitic coast could hope to do a really big 
business with the Orient, it had to have 
cable communication; and now the cable is 
here. Its influence will be felt in increased 
import and export returns within the year. 





The new passenger depot to be built by the 
Southern Pacific at San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia, will be a distinct departure from the 
character of architecture heretofore employed 
in station building. This building will be 
fifty-eight by eighty feet, one story in height, 
with an arcade on two sides, having the gen- 
eral waiting room, ladies’ retiring room, 
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offices and baggage room in the 
center of the building or between 
the arcades. The comfort of 
passengers has been studied in 
providing these arcades—that 
travelers may not remain in the 
building during the hot weather 
but can pass their time com- 
fortably under these covered 
archways. 

The style is Italian renais- 
sance, of a light delicate detail, 
with just enough enrichment 
over the arches and in the gables 
not to be too plain. The walls 
of the building and columns of 
arcade will be pressed brick of 
a warm shade of brown, laid in 
mortar of the same color. The 
overhanging cornices will have 
heavy exposed rafters with the 
ends carved and paneled between. 
This cornice is to be stained a 
rich green, with the panels of 
yellow, giving a pleasing color 
effect in contrast to the brick 
walls and the deep red of the 
terra cotta tile of the roof. The 
interior walls are to be finished 
in rough plaster, and the gen- 
eral waiting room is to have 
paneled wainscot and beamed 
ceiling, finished in the natural 
redwood. The grounds about the 
building are to be beautified with 
grass plots, palms, flowers and 
shrubbery. 

The Fourth was joyously cele- 
brated at sea aboard the Pacific 
liner Dorie of the O. and O. 
Company, Captain H. Smith, 
commander. The programme was 
as follows: 8:00 A. M., Hoist 
colors and salute; 9:30 A. M., 
Japanese wrestling; 11:00 A. M., 
target shooting, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, prizes to winners; 2:50 
P. M., deck sports: 1. Nail 
driving, ladies; 2. Egg and 
spoon race, ladies; 3. Egg and 
spoon race, gentlemen; 4. Thread 
and needle race, ladies; 5. Gin- 
ger ale-cracker race, gentlemen; 
6. Driving race, ladies; 7. Boot 
and shoe race, gentlemen; 5:00 
P. M., pigeon shooting, handi- 
cap. prizes; 6:49 P. M., sunset, 
down colors; 8:30 P. M., con- 
cert, 9:00 P. M., dancing. 

“The Live Stock and Dairy 
Journal” is a new monthly pub- 
lication for the advancement of 
the live stock and dairy indus- 
try of the Pacific coast. It is 
published at Fresno. The first 
mumnber contains timely articles 
on all subjects pertaining to 
live stock, written chiefly by men 
who are actively engaged in the 
business. 
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PROPOSED SOUTHERN PACIFIC DEPOT AT SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


From Drawing by D, J. Patterson 








With the Camera 


Current Comment and Happenings in the World of Pictorial 
Photography 


Photographs for I{lustrations 

All magazines are continually deluged with 
photographs of every description, photo- 
graphs ranging in subject from mountain to 
sea, and submitted by photographers of wide- 
ly divergent talent. In the selection of photo- 
graphs for reproduction few consider the 
care and judgment exercised by the editors, 
and ofttimes the rejection of pictures, seem- 
ingly perfect, causes the photographer to won- 
der what is really wanted by the publisher. 
In reality it is no easy task to lay hard and 
fast rules to govern the making of photo- 
graphs for illustration, but as it comes with- 
in the province of this department, certain 
suggestions are offered which, if followed, will 
at least insure the photographer and his 
wares prompt and careful consideration. 

In the first place, all publishers welcome a 
carefully made series of pictures on one sub- 
ject. It is far easier to write matter to ac- 
company pictures than to make photographs 
to illustrate the writing. For this reason a 
coherent series of pictures is of more value 


than a collection of prints of different sub- 
jects. In the selection of the subject there 
is a wide range. Study the publication you 
wish to submit pictures to, note the class of 
matter and the manner in which the illustra- 
tions are handled and then look around your 
own neighborhood for subjects of like interest 
and character. 

There is just as much latitude in the handling 
of the photographic subject as in its choice. 
If the engravings in the magazine selected are 
good and the paper of fair quality no change 
from your usual style is necessary as modern 
half-tone making has been reduced to such a 
science that almost any print can be repro- 
duced. If the subject is of a_ technical 
nature endeavor to get all possible detail and 
yet retain the approximate color and light 
values. If the pictures are to be descriptive 
of a locality handle it from the standpoint 
of the artist; study the composition of the 
scene and try to reproduce in the finished 
photograph as much of the natural beauty of 
the subject as possible. It is not at all nec- 





Photograph by Oscar Maurer 


AN EARLY MORNING STUDY 
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Photograph by W. J. Street 


essary to render the finest detail in subjects 
of this character; rather try to idealize and 
to convey one distinct impression in each 
picture. 

When the subject is purely illustrative 
center the interest on the leading feature and 
subserve everything else. 

Lastly, submit your prints on solio paper, 
unmounted and packed flat. Enclose with the 


pictures such notes as are needed, together 
with sufficient postage to cover the return 
of the pictures should they prove unavail- 
able. 
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TREES OF MONTEREY 


President F. A. Webster of the Photog- 
rapher’s Association of California is in at- 
tendance at the National Convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of America at In- 
dianapolis, in an effort to carry the conven- 
tion to San Francisco in 1904. 





The recent death of Fitz William Guerin 
in San Francisco removes one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters in national photographic 
affairs. He was at one time president of the 
National Association and a notable figure in 
that organization. 





Sunset Rays 


Reverie of An Angler 


Awake and stirring ere the break of dawn, 

Coaxing the embers of last night’s campfire 
into flame; 

A hurried breakfast—and away in the half- 
light, 

With rod and line and well-worn creel; 

To revel in the angler’s gentle art. 


Down a narrow, tortuous trail, 

Skirting the stream; 

And up the mountain-side— 

Climbing, crawling, sliding ; 

A wild and rocky, winding way. 

Now through a grove of fragrant pines 

Where fleet-footed tree-squirrels scamper 

In blissful freedom, 

And innumerable birds join in a matin song, 

Full of the understanding of springtide’s 
promise. 


Mile over mile of wild and rugged land 

Is traveled, ere the sun peeps o’er the moun- 
tain-top ; 

The toil-worn, wearied burdened self 

Has vanished far adown the road, 

And in its place Youth is walking, 

Heart filled with joy; the eye is clear 

And mind alert: attune with Nature. 


Deep hidden in the wooded wilderness, 

Among moss-covered boulders, 

Nestle the feeding springs of the stream; 

Clear, crystal waters, rippling from out cool 
caverns, 

To plunge in glistening cascades 

Down the furrowed mountain side; 

Forming, here and there, 

Deep, green pools, thick-shaded 

By full-leafed, graceful alders, 

Where sport the mountain trout. 


A dark, lonely spot, full of brush-tangle, 
Invites my first cast—a brown hackle. 
Lightly it falls, barely skimming the surface, 
Floating o’er a flat, green rock, 
For one brief moment. 

There! An eddying of the water 
A dart, a snap! Away he goes, 
Plunging, diving, swirling, 
Hurrying in mad confusion 
Back and forth, and down the stream! 
Now the first blind rush is ended, 
And he tries to seek safe cover 
Underneath a deep-sunk rock. 

But I draw him gently nearer, 

With a firm and steady rhythm, 

Till he tires of such vain effort; 
Then a sharp pull—and I hold him, 








Fluttering, in my trembling hand. 
Into the creel—the day’s prize beauty— 
To repose on a bed of sweet grasses. 


Thus I travel through the morning, 

Trying one pool, then another ; 

And the swift, enticing riffles 

Dancing in the morning sunlight. 

Snaps and snares abound in trout streams; 
Tangled lines but teach one patience; 
Failure spurs to greater art. 


To one who loves the sweet, free life 

There is no idling sport like this; 

Health-inspiring, soul-enchanting. 

Giving purpose to the outing, 

Bearing fruits well worth the winning. 
Edna Rowell Schley. 





Contradictions 


Love rhymes! Indeed! I’ve had enough 
Of such quaint medieval stuff; 
The light of science be my guide, 
Then armed am I whate’er betide. 
And yet such contradictions rise 
Before your grey, hypnotic eyes! 
Now, let me think! Love is a dream 
And things are never what they seem; 
But stop! I can’t philosophize 
Unless you take away those eyes! 
Bertha Monroe Rickoff. 


They 
There’s a wonderful class of people some- 
where, 
In a land that’s neither here nor there; 


A wonderful people whom they call They, 
A people who neither work nor play. 


They say, it is said, that a man is so, 

And whether ’tis weal or whether ’tis woe; 
The world believes in its careless way 

The wonderful people whom they call They. 


And some of these build and some destroy, 
The steps of a man are cursed while a boy 
By what they said and what they say— 
This wonderful people not far away. 


Aye, riches and health and power and friends, 
The parting of life and the meeting of ends, 
Are smitten or healed in a wonderful way 
By the terrible words, “That’s what they say.” 
O much that is good and much that is bad, 
And much that is joyful and much that is sad, 
Is caused by the people whom they call They, 
That wonderful people not far away. 

—Nels Anderson. 


SUNSET, a monthly magazine characteristic of the west, is published by the Passenger Depart- 


ment, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco. California. nD 
Subscriptions received by all agents of the Southern Pacific. 


a copy. For sale by all newsdealers. 


Advertising rates given on application. 


One dollar a year, ten cents 
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It is almost a crime to harness a spirited thoroughbred to anything but a thor- 
oughbred vehicle. Studebaker owners win blue ribbons not only for the appearance 
of their horses, but because even the smallest detail of their vehicle, with its har- 
ness and accessories, has been planned with an eye to the harmonious ensemble. The 
Studebaker Electric Automobile should be examined by any intending purchaser of 
a horseless vehicle. 
The poster reproduced above shows a number of 1903 prize-winning horses attached to Studebaker vehicles. 
The original painting by George Ford Morris, beautifully reproduced in colors, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in silver to cover postage. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


Full lines vehicles, harness and equipments may be seen at the following repositories: 

New York City, Broadway, cor. 48th St.; Denver, Col., cor. 15th and Blake Sts.; 
Chicago, Ill., 378-388 Wabash Ave.; Salt Lake City, Utah, 157-159 State St.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 810-814 Walnut St.; Portland, Ore., 330-334 E. Morrison St.; San 
Francisco, Cal., cor. Market and 10th Sts.; Dallas, Texas, 317-319 Elm St. 





LAMBERT TYPEWRITER rer itatie Mon See 


PRICE $25.00. (Delivered at any express office in the United States.) 

Will do the work of any $100 machine as well and as rapidly. It requires but little skill to op- 
erate, no ribbon, type inked by pad, no nest of long levers, alignment always alike. Machine itself 
is neat and pleasing, will develop home, social and professional uses. 

The money paid for typewriters generally is mostly for selling them—this one sells itself—not 
by its price—its price is its least advantage—but by its goodness, fitness, agreeableness, its value, 
its usefulness. Fully guaranteed. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, P<ific,Coast |. SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 
Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base of 





Lapel Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 
(Rs Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 
a 2. ea A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
/) R. U. HALTON, Manager 
¢. fs 
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SANTA BARBARA 











HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER. ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 











DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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On the Journey 
by the 


Southern Pacific Coast Line 


between 
- Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Stop over midway at Paso Robles Hot Springs 
Hotel entirely refitted ¥* Sunshine in abundance 


Hot Sulphur, Hot Mud, Hot Plunge Baths 


621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Write W. A. Junker | Thos. Cook @ Son, Agents 


Lessee and Mgr., Paso Robles, Cal. 





“When you reach the hotel you're at home 
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FARMING FRUIT GROWING DAIRYING 
ALL BROUGHT TO PERFECTION UPON THE LANDS OF THE 


STEVINSON COLONY certrat rancor CALIFORNIA 


Four hour’s ride from SAN FRANCISCO, at the point of junction of the SAN JOAQUINand MERCED RIVERS. 

20,000 acres of land in one body. For sale in tracts from 20 acres upward. 

You can grow the same crops grown in the East and all semi-tropical fruits besides. 

All of the lands are under a system of IRRIGATION recognized to be one of the MOST PERFECT IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

Water in great abundance always. You simply help yourself. 

Close to railroads, towns and cities. You can choose your market. PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 

Read our pamphlet—gives all particulars. Address 


riaLTo BUILDING _— STEVINSON COLONY COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO 
in the Santa Cruz mountains ; 3 hours’ ride from San 
Kot 'g ] Be ni L om on d Francisco; a delightful summer resort; sea air, pine 


scented and invigorating; all outdoor sports: fishing, 
hunting, boating, swimming, driving, riding, tennis, bowling; 12 miles from the Big Basin, the new 
State Park of giant redwoods. Hotel and cottages improved and refurnished this season; unex- 
celled table. There you will know the joy of living. Write to 
B. Dickinson, Hotel Ben Lomond, Ben Lomond, Cal. 


The leading magazine of California and the west. 
SUNS $1 a year—-ten cents a copy. Published by Passen- 

ger Department, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
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TO AGENTS 








Camera Craft has a particularly 
good financial proposition to 
make to live agents. An active 
circulation campaign is to be 
started in September, and sev- 
eral new and original ideas will 
be uncovered. 


ADDRESS 


Circulation Department IN ALL THE EAST 


nor in all the world, is there another sight so beau- 


CAM E RA es k A FT tiful, so sublime, so magnificent as Niagara Falls. 
All trains of the Michigan Central passing 
Niagara by day stop five minutes at Falls View. 


S A N F R A N & I S G O Send for the book of Summer Tours. 
O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A. 
6 ; CHICAGO 

~~ 
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ATH /TOT/PRINGS 


TsKIv OU Co 


Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
THE RECOGNIZED....... San Francisco 
agar OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 
ARMY, NAVY : 
American and European Plan 
AND TOURISTS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Ger. K. Hooper, Manager 
Special attention paid to the reservation of 
4 rooms by mail 
Pacific Congress Spring 
SARATOGA 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
A summer hotel with all modern improvements 
in the foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains. 
Opened for season 1903 under new management. 
Convenient to San Francisco, eleven miles from 
San Jose, five miles from Los Gatos, nearest rail- 
road point. Congress Springs mineral waters 
recommended by leading physicians for stomach, 
kidney and liver troubles. 
For further information address 
H. R. RAND, General Manager 
Saratoga, Santa Clara County, California 
A 
° -O 
Northern California 
Pleasant and profitable homes, good 
neighbors and a matchless climate. 
Where all fruits known to a Temper- 
ate Zone grow and mature in greatest 
abundance. 
Is in the front rank as a wool pro- 
ducing and stock raising county. 
Water for power and irrigation plen- 
tiful and can be controlled at nominal 
cost. 
The home seeker or man of business 
can learn further particulars concern- 
ing this county by addressing 
Secretary of Chamber of Commerce 
Red Bluff, California 
Q- 
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The Westminster 


American and 
European plans 


Every modern comfort and con- 
venience that can be found in any 
hotel and at the most reasonable 
price. 

The quiet comfort and absence of 
confusion is a noticeable feature of 
this hotel. Evidence of the masterly 
manner in which the minutest de- 
tails have been taken up and dealt 
with are apparent throughout the 
whole house, every attention being 
given to make the guest feel per- 
fectly at home and at ease. 


Cit Mainste, LOS Angeles 


F. 0. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 














ENTRANCING. The EDISON! 


PHONOGRAPH 





Don’t judge the Phonograph by what 
you have heard—the imitations or the 
old styles—but call at the nearest 
dealer’s and hear the Phonograph with 
Mr. Edison’s recent improvements. 





5000 DEALERS SELL PHONOCRAPHS 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
Chambers St. 304 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 82 Rempart Saint Georges 











HAMMERSMITH 
&. FIELD 


36 HEARNY ST. 
San Franchsco. 


References: Any responsible hotel 
or business house in San Francisco. 


- SUNSET- 
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KEEP YOUR EYES. 
ON PALO ALTO 





ABOVE ON THE LEFT IS SHOWN THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT PALO ALTO; ON THE RIGHT IS THB 
LELAND STANFORD RESIDENCE, ADJOINING THE GREAT UNIVERSITY ; 
BELOW IS THE PALO ALTO OFFICE OF J. J. MORRIS 











Palo Alto has a population of about 3,000, and is the town of the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. There is no town in the State that has better prospects 
for becoming an ideal up-to-date residence town. All improvements are modern. 
Miles of sidewalks and streets are being built. Property can be purchased at a 
low figure considering the desirability of the town. We own our water and 
electric plants and have a good sewer system. Palo Alto has no saloons. Our 
educational advantages are excellent. 

Keep your eyes on Palo Alto! For particulars regarding prices of property, 
both in and adjacent to the town, write to 


J. J. MORRIS, REAL ESTATE BROKER 
PALO ALTO, SANTA CLARA CouNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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OF CALIFORNIA'S 
LEY 


OBSERVATORY 


ISSION SANTA 


FOR DETAILS ADDRESS 
eS HOTEL VENDOME, 
GEORGE PF. SNELL, MANAcrA 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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CHEAP LANDS & 
CHEAP WATE 


ORANGE TREE 7 YEARS OLD 





EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE. 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. Scripner, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager. 

CHARLES L. DONOHUE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 
CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONEY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 
LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 

PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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vue WOALY or CALIFORNIA 
COUNTY 


In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows: or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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IF YOU WILL INVESTIGATE 
YOU WILL INVEST 











Facts for Investors 
Mailed free 


LA ZACUALPA 
RUBBER x) 
PLANTATION C0. -\) 
The Only Plantation Shipping } \ 4 j 
Rubber in Commercial Quantities \ i 


213 Market Street 
San Francisco,California 
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W. H.MINER CoO. 


Railway Supplies 


669-671"THE ROOKERY 
CHICAGO 


HENNESSEY 
FRICTION 
GEAR 





MINER 
DRAFT 
RIGGING 





GRAVITY 
SIDE 
BEARING 











== 
Part 
HL 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE SIDE BEARING. 


LA FLARE PATENT INSULATION 
PERFECTION DOOR BOLT KEEPER 
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The Holt Manufacturing Company 


DEALERS IN 


CARRIAGE and WAGON MATERIAL 
IRON, STEEL and COAL 
LINK BELTING 
CHAIN 
LEATHER BELTING 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
BLACKSMITH’S SUPPLIES 
JACKSON FEEDER CHAIN 


and WROUGHT 


STOCKTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOLT BROS. COMBINED HAR- 
VESTER 

HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINES 

ORIGINAL STOCKTON WHEELS 

SARVEN PATENT and PLAIN 
WOOD HUB 

BODIES and GEARS 

HARVESTER and HEADER DRAP- 
ERS 

STOCKTON IMPROVED SCRAPERS 


CALIFORNIA 








IT IS THE BEST. 


WHAT ? 
Why, The Stockton Reversible Gang Plow, 


THE STRONGEST, 
SUCCESSFUL PLOW 


LIGHTEST DRAFT AND 
ON 


MOST 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 


WRITE US and get the Lowest Price on REVERSIBLE 
MOULDS, CASTINGS and EXTRAS for GANG PLOWS. 


¢ 


Houser & Haines Manufacturing Company 


COR. SCOTT AVENUE AND AURORA STREET 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


ee 
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IMPROVED SERVICE 
3 TRAINS DAILY 3 


FROM 
June Ist to Sept. 30th 


May 15th to June Ist, and Oct. 
Ist to Oct. 15th, one trip daily. 
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Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co. 







This famous mountain lake, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas, 
is now in touch with all the world. The Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Co. bas completed a well-builtand equipped line 
of railway from Truckee, California, the junction point with the 
trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
approach to Lake Tahoe. 


NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS 
This railway,in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
fleet, makes it possible now to visit all the resorts and attractions 
of this marvelouslake and grand mountain region without hard- 
ship or inconvenience. Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at all of the numerous resorts. 


PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 

with overland trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
and a trip of several hours on the lake, comprises one of the most 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the American continent. 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost. Send to this 
Company, or any agent ofthe Southera Pacific Co. for illustrated 
folder giving full information, 


Don't fail to visit Nature’s masterpiece of mountain lakes 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Single Expansion and Compound Locomotives 
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BROAD AND NARROW GAUCE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa, U. $. A, 
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“eric. || Murphy, Grant & Co, 


Ribbons 


Dress Goods 
Velvets 


Silks STAPLE and FANCY 


Flannels 


cee Cotens DRY GOODS 


Linens, etc. 


IMPORTERS OF 


mee Manufacturers of 
alicoes 
estas FURNISHING GOODS 
Cutlery 
Shawls Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
Notions THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 

Smokers’ Articles BEST IN THE WORLD 

Stationery 

Underwear 


COR. SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS 
Hosiery White Goods SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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OIL ) ( WATER ) 


RIVETED 





ALL SIZES 


For Mines, Mills, Irrigation, Power Plants 
and Water Works 


Particular attention given to the manufacture of WELL CASING for 
Oil Wells and Artesian Water. Air and Blast Pipe for Mines 


TANKS 


For Oil, Water and Cyanide Plants 


W. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Pioneer Varnish Works 


E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND FURNITURE VARNISHES 


NOTE.—The varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are 
supplied exclusively by this firm. 
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! Why Not Buy This Fertile Farm 


i 

a IN CALIFORNIA? 

ue 

+ About 130 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling 
house, five cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for Srep Raisine, for 

oo Topacco, or for ALFALFA and Dairying. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR AROUND. 

+ Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Fran- 
cisco; in the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. A thrifty man can MAKE A FORTUNE 

so on a farm like this. It is for sale, cheap. For details address, 

i. 


R C. S. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco, California. 


LOTS IN THE NEW TOWN SITE OF NEWMARK 


Four miles east of city limits of Los Angeles, now on sale. Only 
twenty minutes by the Salt Lake Railroad from Los Angeles to 
Newmark. Water mains laid and streets graded. 
Price of lots 50x 125 to an alley, $250 to $500. For further 
particulars apply or write to 
JAMES R. COLLINS, Exclusive Agent 























221 WEST FOURTH ST. ~ . LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Pah ah mah = eee ee Fete tet 7 
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t Desirable Lands’ for Sale } 
os tS 
% co 
i In Northern, Central and Southern California i 
y 

7 APPLY TO——— 7 
- - 
i JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. i 














Board of Directors 


% % +f oi > od % +f > i > > > - - + * * * 
Montere In estment Com an . F. JOHNSON, President 
T. J. Frpup, Vice-Pres. 


R 
CHARLES Cakk, Cashier 
(INCORPORATED) F. A. Botscu, Secretary 
Our busi is selli i d ab picasa? 
ur business is selling property in and about 
Montere and. throughout the county. We make Insurance Real Estate Abstracting Money Loaned 
specialty of negotiating loans and of carin 
for property of non-residents. 1d Houses for Rent Collections Made Notaries Public 
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ANDREW WOLF, pPresipent F.M. WEST, VICE-PRESIDENT W. W. WESTBAY, SECRETARY * 
San Joaquin Valley Realty Co. ; 


140 EAST MAIN STREET, STOCKTON, CAL. 


oa 
San Joaquin Valley Lands for sale in Tracts of 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 and 100 and larger acreage + 
suitable for Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain and Grapes * 


A large portion of said land is covered by Irrigation Canals with plenty of water. 
Long Time and Easy Terms 


Address, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY REALTY CO., STOCKTON, CAL. ‘ 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“CaNNON BALL” Lites 


soeecureeeers KELSO 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS COUPLER 











The new, up-to-date all 
steel coupler having a posi- 
tive “lock-set” making it 
unnecessary to lock up the 
uncoupling lever. 

The “lock-set” also acts 
a “lock-to-the-lock” when 
coupled. 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


TEXAS The MeConway & Torley Co. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE Pittsburgh, Pa. 





E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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GOODS 
FENCES 


NETTING 
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WEST COAST, WIRE “e IRON WORKS, pose eit 
ae 9 FREMONT, ST. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Seseeeseed West Coast Wire & lon Works 


—~— J} 4 
a1 SH st — ; 
17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














Vivid, Realistic, Start- 
SIDEWALKS ITS BOOK ling. Overflowing with Tl N 
OF NEW YORK THE you want Pulse - Quickening..... 
INTENSE ILLUSTRATIONS INCOMPARABLY ENTERTAINING 


Sent, charges paid, to any address for TEN CENTS (stamps or silver). 
The VICTORIA PUBLISHING CO., 48 Lexington Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 


O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Poultry and Game, Butter, Cheese and Eggs 


STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
California Street Entrance Private Exchange 515 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Eureka Slate Company 


Miners and Manufacturers of 


Unexcelled 
Roofing Slate 


Office Third Floor Crocker Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Quarries, EI Dorado County, Cal. 


Estimates and samples furnished intending builders on application. 
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Redwood Mills, 
HUMBOLDT, CAL. 


Pine Mills, 
TACOMA, WASH. 


THE CHARLES NELSON CoO. 


Wholesale Lumber 








Shipping and Commission 


6 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Telephone Drumm 22 SAN FRANCISCO 
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Kilpatrick Bro’s & Collins 








RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 











BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 
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Phenomenal Growth 
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In Seattle 


The Pacific Monthly has the largest bona 
fide paid circulation of any weekly or 
monthly periodical distributed in the office 
buildings of the city. 

The same thing is true of PORTLAND. 

The same thing is true of Tacoma. 

The same thing is true of SPOKANE. 

The same thing istrue of VANCOUVER,B. C. 

The same thing will be true of every lead- 
ing city on the Pacific Coast. 





Circulation 


The Pacific Monthly is increasing its bona 
fide paid circulation faster than any other 
publication—weekly or monthly—on the Pa- 
cific Coast. We are taking in an average of 
1000 new subscribers a month. Our books 
are open to inspection. The Pacific Monthly 
is rapidly outstripping every other monthly 
publication in the West, and on account of 
its present low rates it offers an unusual 
opportunity to advertisers. 





THE PACIFIC MONTHLY FOR THE 





PACIFIC COAST, 


IS OUR SLOGAN 





Rates right down to bedrock. 


We can SHOW you 


that we have the medium for the Pacific Coast 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY, PORTLAND, OR. 
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LIFE IS SHORT RETAIN YOUR YOUTH 
GO TO 


French Lick 


AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, ON THE 


MONON ROUTE 


a! & it 











Rest for the Weary Health for the Ill Recreation for All 


The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts 
are world renowned for chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys 
and Bowels. You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 


HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. 
Accommodations from the plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and 
service to be obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 

Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the 

hotels and boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, ADDRESS FRANK Jd. REED, 
Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


GUAYMAS 
Sunset 
Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House. LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other 
Structures 


For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 

SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 

OF THE WEST MEXICAN COAST, 
send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories sats Gilt war 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 


fortes otesbectte testo ateatesetesteateste ote stestestente ste teatentestecfeseatenteateofecteteateotesteskesateatente 
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Guaymas - Mexico 
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HOTEL EL MONTE 


Nestled midst 

the foothills of 

the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. 


Beautiful beyond 
description. 
Delightful — cli- 


mate. 


C. F. HENRY, Proprietor 

















Rates, $2.50 per Day and Upwards 


LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 


Homelike com- 

forts, combined 

with unexcelled 
service. 


Cuisine the 
finest. 


Accom moda- 
tions the best. 








California 


Ventura Gounty 


OUR PROFITABLE CROPS ARE THE 


Lima Bean Sugar Beet 
Walnuts Oranges 
Lemons Apricots 


Ventura County is a healthy Coast 
county, with 1852 square miles of very 
fertile territory. There is an interest- 
earning of at least 10 per cent on the 
investment at the prices at which we 
sell these properties. 
Do not be satisfied until 
you see us. We are prosperous, healthy 
Write for price list 
and printed matter. 


WM. H. CANNON & CO. 


Ventura, California 


to Ventura. 


and contented. 


Buy your ticket 





7% 


Mountain View 


The cream of the world- 
famous Santa Clara Val- 
ley is in the vicinity of 
Mountain View. For book- 
let containing full and re- 
liable information concern- 
ing this beautiful and fer- 
tile section, write to the 





BOARD OF TRADE 
MOUNTAIN VIEW 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 








N. B.—Mountain View is only six 
miles from STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
and one hour from San Francisco, on the 
Coast Line of the Southern Pacific. 
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I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. SCHWEITZER & CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Butchers and Meat Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET 


AND 


413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery, San Francisco Telephone Main 368 





Hotels, Restaurants and Shipping Supplies a Specialty 

















NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Manufacturers and Dealers 








TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 


Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL, CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 California Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO. 


179 First STREET San FRrRANcisco, CAL. 
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E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DENVER 


335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY anno CORPORATION 
| BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 
GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 
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Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 
Headquarters for Mining Men. 


The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in 
San Francisco. 








Lick flouse 


G. W. KINGSBURY 


Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
San Francisco, - - California 








The only Fire Proof Hotelin San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 








REMOVAL 


0. W. NORDWELL 
Tailor 


Will remove from 117 MONTGOMERY STREET 
and will occupy second floor of new building, 
§. E. corner Bush and Kearny Streets 


ENTRANCE 


385 BUSH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 








W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Brass and Iron Goods 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 
PUMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
138 TO 142 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application 
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SAN JOSE 


AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


IN THE MOUNTAINS & = 





“In the good old summer time” you will find this valley the coolest and most 
pleasant retreat in all California. No scorching hot winds ever sweep this valley ; 
no fogs make the atmosphere heavy and depressing. “Climate” is not all, but we 
have both climate and productions. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


I. B. MCMAHILL, SECRETARY 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


See our book—“Facts About the Great Santa Clara Valley—Resources, 
Productions, Climate.” 
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SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


San Jose, county seat of fruitful Santa Clara County, and one of the 
miles south of San Francisco, metropolis of California, with which 
It is an ideal city for homes, with an ideal climate for comfort the year through. 


is situated fift 
three railway lines. 


It is the center of a vast re gg —. oo Valley. 
ere are schools and colleges an 


Observatory on Mount Hamilton, and 
tured and thrifty community. 


rettiest cities in the world, 
it is connected by 


Near by is the famed Lick 
all the surroundings of a cul- 





Members of tne San Jose Real Estate Agents’ Association 





JOHNSON & TEMPLE 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS, MORTGAGE LOANS 


Santa Clara Valiey, Orchard Homes, 
City Property, Stock Ranches, Etc. 

Special attention given to renting 
and full charge taken of property 
for absent owners 


419 HAYWARD BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


12 NORTH FIRST STREET 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


FOSS & HICKS COMPANY 


Dealers in Orchards, Vineyards, Stock 
Ranches, Grain Lands, Houses and Lots, 
Business Property. 


Fullest information gladly given. 
45 West Santa Clara Street 
SAN JOSE - CALIFORNIA 
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Adjoining property 
TAAFF A of Stanford Univer- 

sity on the south: 
first-class soil for prunes, apricots, peaches and 
cherries; beautiful location, overlooking the entire 
Santa Clara Valley and the bay; sheltered from the 
trade winds by the Santa Cruz range of mountains; 
magnificent homes being erected; fifteen minutes’ 
drive from Mountain View; free mail delivery; price 
for short time longer, from $40 to $75 per acre. Write 
for full information, catalogues and maps. 


W. E. CROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 
42 East Santa Clara St. San Jose, Cal. 


Business done on business 
principles. 
Correspondence solicited. 


JOS. H. RUCKER & CO. 


(a corporation) 


Established 1874 


REAL ESTATE, LOANS, INSURANCE, RENTS 


Cor. Second and Santa Clara Streets 


SAN JOSE - CALIFORNIA 





] 


PRACTICAL ORCHARDISTS 


Owning and having for sale orchard proper- 
ty near Stanford University. Also bare land, 
the best in the valley, in choice location at 
$140 per acre. Fine, healthy orchards $350 
per acre. 


Orchard and Suburban Homes our Specialty 


GASE BROS., Real Estate Brokers 
17 WEST SANTA CLARA ST. SAN JOSE, CAL. 


THE GREAT 
SAN _ MARTIN RANCHO 


NOW OFFERED IN 10 ACRE TRACTS 
RICH SOIL OF SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
AT $100 AN ACRE 

$14.14 a month will buy 10 acres. Address 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY LAND CO. 
634 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 














SURETY BONDS REAL ESTATE 
HOUSE RENTING FIRE INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE 


JAS. W. REA & co. 


(A CORPORATION) 


We handle only REALTY BARGAINS 
Our Phone is MAIN 93 


Cor. Santa Clara and Market Sts. San Jose 


IN WRITING 








GARDEN SPOT 


Grand old ranches in subdivisions of 
5, 10 or 20 acres, $75.00 to $150.00 per 
acre. Beautiful orchard homes, 
poultry farms. Write for description 
of what you want. 


W. S. ORVIS, 


7 North First St., San Jose, Cal. 
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For $4 down and $4 per That You Could Make a Fortune 
month until paid for, we In Suburban Real Estate— 
sell you a regular Pasa- (especially when it costs 
DENA Vitta Tract Lor, you only $4 down and $4 
full size, 50x150 feet, fac- a month) wouldn’t you be 
ing on 80-foot avenue, sub- impressed? Well, listen! 
ject to the following guar- That’s just what Mr. Sage 
antees from us: If, at the did say in the New York 
expiration of one year World of September 28, 
from purchase, this $70 1902: 
lot is not worth $87.50— “Young man, buy real es- 
or 25 per cent increase— tate, especially acre prop- 
based on the price at erty, in the outlying bor- 
which our corps of sales- oughs, and then work hard 
men will then be selling at your usual avocation. 
similar lots, we will re- Your real estate purchases 
fund all of the money you will make your old age 
have paid us, with 6 per comfortable.” 
cent interest additional. RUSSELL SAGE. 


25% Guaranteed Increase} Read Our Guarantees  ||f Russell Sage Told You 





RUSSELL SAGE 




















FREE TRIP TO LOS ANGELES 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living west of Chicago, 
to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to Los Angeles and return, if you 
visit our property and find one word of this circular a misrepresentation. Those 
living farther away we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 


Our property is located immediately adjoining the city limits of Los Angeles— 
it is therefore a very significant fact when Mr. Sage says: “Buy real estate, especially 
acre property in the outlying boroughs.” Think of it! The PasapeNa VILLA TRACT 
is only fifteen minutes’ ride by electric car to the business center of Los Angeles. 


OUR GUARANTEE: Remember, your purchase is made with the distinct un- 
derstanding that we will refund all money paid us, with 6 per cent interest added if 
after visiting Los Angeles within one year, it is found that we have misrepresented 
our proposition in the slightest particular. 


Our Restrictions are: No Saloons; No Shanties; No Factories 





CARLSON INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated under the laws of California.) Capital, $100,000. 
114 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


s@ Unusual opportunities to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned 
reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own community. Write 
us for particulars. 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


AGO 


na OMAHA “2 NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 
M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
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HOTEL CLARENDON 


537-543 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





The Newest, Best Furnished, Most Com- 
fortable and Most Convenient Hotel 
in the city. 


Tourists and the public generally will 
find the best accommodations and the 
most conveniences in Hotel Clarendon. 
Rates reasonable. 

Twenty-nine suites; fifty-five single 
rooms; fifty-three private baths; elec- 
tric elevator; telephonic communication 
in each room. 


MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 


On Post street, between Mason and Tay- 
lor, one block from Union Square, and 
near all theaters, shopping places and 
contiguous to all main line street cars. 

Everything absolutely new and first 
class. Cafe a la carte. Popular prices. 


A. D. RENFRO, Manager > 
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. In the Heart of Santa Cruz Mountains 

Mountain View Ranch one hour’s drive from. Glen- 
wood or Santa Cruz; orchard, 

vineyard and garden. Fresh milk, eggs, butter; all kinds of amusements; 


telephone; daily mail. Campers’ tickets to Glenwood, including stage, $3.75 
round trip. Rates, $8.00 to $12.00 per week. 


FRANK R. DANN, Proprietor, GLENWOOD, CAL. 


FREE LIST OF SANTA CRUZ PROPERTIES, sewr ow Areuicarion 


Full information. Correspondence promptly answered 


ROBINSON & CO., Real Estate Agents 
49 PACIFIC AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ, CAL 


spobedetoholedeng dete ledetoletefledetotetetohleteotetetetetetetet 
For Farms ana City Properties 
IN SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


APPLY TO 
J. W. FORGEUS 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


References: Citizens’ Bank of Topeka, Kan., Bank 
of Santa Cruz County, Santa Cruz, California. 














Irrigation not There never 


used for gen- has been a fail- 
eral farming 


in this county 


ure of a crop 
in this county 
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500 Sacks of Onions have been taken off one Acre in one crop 
eProp 
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New Sea Beach Hotel 


Forty new rooms, twenty-two with bath; steam heating; elevator service; fine new lobby. 
NEW DINING ROOM 
California’s Most Attractive Resort Finest Beach on the Coast 
Fine Tennis Court; Good Boating, Bathing and Fishing; Beautiful Drives; Paid Orchestra. 
HOTEL ST. GEORGE under same management. 


J. Jd. G. LEONARD, Proprietor 
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Don't Miss Seeing the Big Trees 


This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six 
miles north of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest 
are reached by one of the most picturesque driveways in 
California. This highway penetrates to the very heart of 
the mountains, delighting the eye at every turn with some 
exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense 
iving number of people, will be met with carriages at 
epot upon arrival of trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow 
gauge wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have car- 
riages meet them at Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa 
Cruz in time to take the famous Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern 
Pacific Company’s ticket office, 613 Market street, San 
Francisco, or at Del Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


HOPKINS & BESSE 


PROPRIETORS CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
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“L. L. LONG 
Sec’y and Treas. 


HIRAM C. SMITH 
President 


SOUTHERN 
Pacific CALIFORNIA 
Lumber Company : 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT : 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 


REDWOOD LUMBER 
SHINGLES, ETC. 


Dry Lumber and Shingles in Straight and 
Mixed Carloads a Specialty 
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Mills at Scotia, Humboldt Co., Cal. 


300,000 FEET LUMBER 


CAPACITY: { 700,000 SHINGLES 


\ DAILY 
Main Office 
Room 3808, RIALTO BUILDING 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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DVERTISERS PLEASE 


MATTER, ENCLOSING 
A 5c STAMP, TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 
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THE ROUTE OF THE 


vERLAN 
Oo LIMITED 2 


























The route of the magnificent electric-lighted daily Overland Limited from San Francisco to Y 
Chicago is along the old pioneer trail, via the most direct route between the points named, 
and over the only double-track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. ‘Three fast 
transcontinental trains daily via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


from Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, with connections for all points 
in lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and the Eastern States. 
Schedules, maps and full information on application to any agent Southern Pacific Co., or to 


R. R. RITCHIE, Gen’l Agt. Pac. Coast. W.D. CAMPBELL, Gen’lAgt., | A. G. BARKER, Gen’l Agt., 
617 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO. 247 So. Spring St., LOS ANGELES. 153 Third St., PORTLAND, ORE. 








Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


NW-48 
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Before 
Going East 


It is worth your while to thoroughly post yourself about 
the Three Fast Trains from San Francisco to Chicago 
every day via the Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and 


Chicago, Milwaukee &% 
St. Paul Railways 


Less Than Three Days to Chicago, and the advantage of 
through train service all the way. Leave San Francisco 
at 8.00 a.m., 10.00 a. m. (The Overland Limited), or 
6.00 p. m. All meals in dining cars. Daily tourist 
car service. 


From Chicago to San Francisco, Three Through 
Trains via the above route every day in the year. 
The Overland Limited and two other handsomely 
equipped trains. Complete information on request. 


F. A. MILLER, C. L. CANFIELD, General Agent 
General Passenger Agent 635 Market Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOTEL ST. NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 
A Thoroughly Modern First-Class Hotel 








Junction of Market, Hayes, 
Ninth and Larkin Streets 








CONDUCTED BY 


IRA R. ano JZ. He. DOOLITTLE HOTEL CO. 


H. C. SMITH, Secretary 


JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager 














SPEND YOUR VACATION 
. Ye Alpine 
6100 ft High Tavern Among 
r the Pines 
Tent Cottages 
Reasonable MT LOWE 
Rates 1 


Easy access to Los Angeles via 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Grand Canyons, Mountain 
Peaks. Grandest scenic trip 
on earth. Write for particulars 


H. F. GENTRY, Pass. Agent, 
250 South Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 











 CALAVERAS 
BIG TREES 


the grandest grove of big trees in 
the world. 


Mercer’s Cave 


at Murphy’s. ‘‘ A veritable glimpse of 
Fairy Land.” 


The Scenery on 
the Angels Branch 


the lovliest views in the world to be 
seen from a car window. 


et 


These places can be all seen in one 
trip via the 


SIBRRA RAILWAY 


Special Summer rates now in effect. 
For further particulars address, 


S. H. SMITH 


Gen. Pass. Agt. SierraRy. JAMESTOWN, CAL. 
A 

















STOCKTON 


Is a rapidly growing manufactur- 
ing city of 21,561 inhabitants, 
situated on tide-water at the en- 
trance to the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large as 
the state of Pennsylvania. This 
valiey is the granary and most 
productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the gate- 
way to the Orient. Send four 
cents in postage to the Secre- 
tary of the Stockton Chamber of 
Commerce, Stockton, Cal., and 
receive by return mail a hand- 
somely illustrated magazine of 
information regarding this  fa- 
vored region. 
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HOTEL LYNDON 











Situated in the Santa Clara Valley, nine 
miles from San Jose. Delightful climate; 
excellent accommodations; easy of access 
by Narrow Gauge or Market-street ferry 
or Broad Gauge at Third and Townsend 





appress J. P, MOGENSON, Proprietor 
LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 
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JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 


BABBITT METALS, SOLDBRS AND GALVANIZING 


313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES 


EXPORT BUSINESS SOLICITED 


YATES @& CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


117-119 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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For Orchard, Grain or Grazing Land AT LOW PRICES 





enquire of BANK OF WOODLAND, at Woodland, Yolo County, California 
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WE ARE 


Tourist and Immigrant 


AGENTS 


We will secure rates at which you can afford to 
ship your household goods to and from the East. 
Write nearest office. City maps free. 


Bekins Van & Storage Bekins Household Shipping Bekins Van & Storage 


244 S. Broadway 99 Dearborn Street {1 Montgomery St. 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 








Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUOER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 
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“To Save Time is to Lengthen Life” 








THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


is prolonging the lives of its patrons by saving 
time over all other routes through Ogden, and as 


“TIME IS MONEY” 


it is also enriching its patrons. Do you wish 

to lengthen your life and get richP If so, go 

to California by the Union Pacific. Your own 
energies will do the rest 








ELECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS 


Compartment Observation Cars Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars Perfect Heat, etc., etc. 
Dining Cars, Meals a la Carte 








Personally Conducted Excursions 


INTERIOR OF TOURIST CAR ON UNION PACIFIC 


For full information address: 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A., E. L.. LOMAX, G. P. A.; 


No. 1 Montgomery Street, OMAHA, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. NEBRASKA 











ic j if you are figuring on moving to the Pacific Slope. 
This IS of Interest to You We act as spats ter parties RP their benasiilé 


goods either West or East. Send for map of California free. Write for rates. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COlPPANY 


325A Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


A18 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A338 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





‘The Chicago & Alton Ry. 





“THE ONLY WAY” 


The perfectly managed, personally conducted Judson-Alton Excursions from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic Coast are operated over this line between Kansas City and Chicago, St. Louisand Peoria. Also perfect 
connections are made at Kansas City and St. Louis with all lines from the Pacific Coast. Ask the agent to ticket 
you over The Chicago @ Alton and secure the luxury of Perfect Passenger Service. 
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YARDS: 


RED BLUFF 
CORNING 


ORLAND, Giena County 
WOODLAND, Yolo County 
MAXWELL, Colusa County 


CHICO 
BIGGS Butte County 
GRIDLEY 


YUBA CITY, Sutter County 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 


} Tenama County 








Sierra Lumber Co. 
LUMBER, DOORS 


-0 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





WINDOWS, BLINDS, Etc. 





FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
and DRYING TRAYS 


Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 
Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Ked Bluff 
Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 


SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
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at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE is printed. It is furnished 


6 
LOOK by us. Allofthe best periodicals in the State—or nearly all—get 
their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO., Inc. 


Corner SANSOME and SACRAMENTO STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





G. C. Hyatt, President 
A. L. FARRINGTON, Secretary 


STOCKTON IRON WORKS 


INCORPORATED 1899 


IRON and BRASS CASTINGS 


Engines, Boilers, Well Boring, Reclamation Machinery, Water Main Fittings 
Improved Dredgers, Mining Machinery 


Office and Works, 25 N. California Street, 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





10-Acre Tracts, Rich Fruit and Vine Land, 
Near Depot, Two Hours from San Francisco, 
in Santa Clara Valley. Richest Produci 
Valley on Earth. Only $100 an Acre—$14.1 


a Month will Buy One. Beautiful 5 -Acre 

Homes, 60 Minutes from San Francisco. 
Great Oaks. $1250 Each. San Mateo Co. 
G | Farms. Catalogue Mailed Free. 


¢, C. M. WOOSTER 
4, COMPANY 
L” 


<7 street, SAY 
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‘Che Golfers’ 
Magazine 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
IS $1.00 THE YEAR 





And is the only exclusively golf- 
ing publication in the country. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
& o 
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JOHN HACKETT, MANAGER 


Pacific Coast Dredging & Reclamation Company 


5 MARKET STREET 


Tug Boat, “WALTER HACKETT” Tel. Main 664 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Forestry 


AND 


Irrigation 


If you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President 
Roosevelt considers “the most vital of the internal questions of the United States,” 


you should be a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 
in the West. The articles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the 
illustrations are photographic halftones. The magazine is published in 
Washington and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Govern- 
ment. It is well edited and rapidly gaining the confidence of those persons 
whose interests are identified with forestry and irrigation.—Denver Post. 

Subscription price, $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SUNSET. 


Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building, Washington. D. C. 





















| 
y TRICYCLE AUMUND PRS TIN LTS 


We manufacture Trigdes, 
Tricycle Chairs. Invahds 
Rolling Chairs and Hos- 
pital Appliances. If you 
require some means of get- 
fing around and have tried 
other machines xith only 
indifferent success, send for 
uur catalogue and see what 





























cve can do for you. \ RESIDENT OF W, « 
f TEHAMA COUNTY 7 Pioneer Real Estate Deze 
2018 MARKET ST. i 0% SINCE 1858 CORNING, CALIFORNIA 
Meleioiey 
J. R. Wispom, Gen’l Mgr. W. W. VAN ARSDALB, Vice-Pres. Gro. W. Scort, Pres. 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT McCLOUD 


(INCORPORATED) 





CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 








tei ieee eerie 


Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, : M. HARRIS, Manager = 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, - M. J. GARDNER, Manager i 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 5 
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L. E. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 CALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Redwood Lumber Railroad Ties 


ALSO 


Oak Tan Bark an its Extract for Tanners 


(SIGNAL BRAND) 








enn —= AGENCY 


FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 





19 SPEAR STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 








Power qT ransmissions 








“eo - PULLEYS 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS Medart weal Rim 
COLLARS All Steel Split 
BOXES Wood Split 




















MEESE and GOTTFRIED COFIPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 











AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE. oo a aaa 
OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


a 3. 2, 

SPECIALTIES r > . A. I. CABLE ADDRESS 

LUMBER AND COAL CODES USED ) waTKIN’s CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT’S 
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Why Not Bly a WWW AALNDUT GROVE in California? 
THE SAFEST AND SUREST MONEY-MAKER IN THE STATE 


45 acres in walnuts; 30 acres in bearing; 10 acres apricots in full bearing; 15 acres alfalfa land. Title perfect. 
Churches and good schools convenient. 25 miles from Los Angeles and one-half mile from railroad station. 
Rural mail delivery, telephone, etc. Fair buildings and unlimited water supply. One of the very best ranches in the 


state and the ideal place fora home. Price, $35,000. 


Returns 10 per cent net and will increase to double the 


present production. For further particulars address J. B. NEFF. Anaheim, Orange County, California. 











THE FAME OF 


Jackson’s Napa Soda 





California’s foremost mineral water, 
was old when the state was young. 
From it Napa Valley Town and 
County took their name. It is 
unsurpassed as a table beverage. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE TRY IT 








THE YOUNG & SWAIN 
BAKING COMPANY 





Operate a machine bread bakery 
in a manner insuring cleanliness in 
pioduction and excellence of bread 





213 SUTTER STREET 
2229-2239 GEARY STREET 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








A CHANCE FOR 
A BRIGHT BOY 


To go into BUSINESS for HIMSELF 


I want a bright, energetic boy in every 
town to represent me. It requires NO 
CAPITAL. I will furnish EVERYTHING 


ONE DAY’S WORK A MONTH 
will earn you a snug little income 
Write for my interesting book, 
“Smalley’s Little Business Men.” 


VICTOR H. SMALLEY 
Saint Paul, Minn. 











(| WANT BOYS) 


TO WORK FOR ME THIS 
SUMMER 














If you will spend one day each month in my 
employ I will guarantee you a nice little in- 
come; enough to keep you in “spending money” 
foramonth. The work is pleasant and out-of- 

oors. ... Build ap a business of YOUR OWN, 
I will start you free of any cost and will con- 
stantly advise you in your work.......+.6 


Write for my interesting book, 
*‘Smalley’s Little Business Men.” 


VICTOR H. SMALLEY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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CURERS OF “‘OUR CHOICE HAMS” 





LEON BLUM 


Roth, Blum & Go, 


PORK AND 
PROVISION 
PACKERS 
Office, 201-203 California St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DANIEL ROTH 








HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR HOGS 











PHONE BLUE 226 


Residence: - 979 DOLORES STREET 


BENNETT’S 
Concert Band 


GEO. W. BENNETT, Leader 








Office: 126 KEARNY ST., San Francisco 


PHONE BusH 478 











In its 26th Year The R u ral Califo rn ian Six Months 25c. 


A large monthly magazine, devoted to Agricultural, Horticultural and Rural Pursuits, showing 


the wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. 


Beautifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 


printed on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of information for colonists. Address, 
THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, Rooms 6 and 7, Temple Block, Los Angeles, California 
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QUOTE 
THEM ?” 


Carbon-copy inaccur- 
acy and letter-press mus- 
siness should have 
no place inthe 
modern __ business 
organization, Any 
failure to make the same 
corrections on the carbon- 
copy which were made in 
the original letter leaves 
you completely ata loss to 
know the exact contents 
of the original. 


GETA‘'Y AND E"’ 
RAPID ROLLER 


It is a simple, speedy 
machine which shows 
every alteration in the | States. 
original paper. Your 
stenographer can operate | «99 


charges prepaid, to any 
oint in the United 


Write f for catalogue 





it as easily as can a husky 
office boy, and it will copy a letter faster than it 
could be folded for mailing. Used by Wells-Fargo 
Ex. and a host of other big corporations. 

By the way, how do you file your correspond- 
ence? ‘‘Shannon”’ or “Vertical? Write today for 
descriptive catalogue. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MF6. CO. 
635-9 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. 











Bolton, de Ruyter & Go, 
BANKERS 


AND 


BROKERS 


MEMBERS OF 
THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 








Local, Eastern Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, 
Coffee, Grain and Provisions 


490 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


102 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 





Private leased wires to all principal cities 
North, South and East. 











ACETYLENE. 


Is the Only PERFECT LIGHT 


OUR ‘‘PACIFIC’’ MACHINE IS NO EXPERIMENT 

Costs nothing to try one. Every machine fully guaranteed. We 

ane ture plants of any capacity and deal in all kinds of Acetylene 
pparatus, ircludin Burners, Carbide, Stoves, Fixtures and Pipe. 
win take contracts for piping ‘and fixtures, 


Our Special Combination Automatic Plants for 
large installations and town lighting have proven a 
complete success. If you are interested write us. 


PACIFIC ACETYLENE GAS COMPANY 


TI5E New Montgomery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 


Leather, Cotton, Rawhide, Lace Leather, Etc., Also 
B E LT | N (| Agents for Rubber Belting, Hose and Packing. 
L. P. DEGEN BELTING COMPANY 


105-107 MISSION STREET San Francisco, California 
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TELEPHONE MAIN 562 
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DO YOU WANT AN INVESTMENT 


That will Pay Larger Returns than a 
Government Bond or a Savings Bank 
Account and Still be Absolutely Secure ? 


We offer the stock of the Conservative Rubber Production Company, 
which is just such an investment. This company owns 6670 acres of the 
best virgin rubber land in the world, along the banks of the Tulija River, 
in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, acknowledged to be the very heart of the 
rubber zone. 


$1200 A YEAR FOR LIFE 


SECURED BY SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


This is worth looking into. The less money you have to invest the 
greater is the need to place it where it will work hard and fast and per- 
manently. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive 
and destructive method heretofore employed, to the most scientific and 
economic plan known to modern forestry. No industry ever underwent so 
radical a development as we are now engaged in without making immensely 
wealthy those who accomplished the change. Here is a safe, conservative 
and permanent investment in an industry new enough to be immensely 
profitable, yet old enough to have lost all element of risk. 

Five shares in this investment, paid for in small monthly installments, 
will bring you an average return of 25 per cent on your money during the 
period of payment and will then bring you $100 a month for more than a 
lifetime. 

Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely. It proves every 
statement. We will hurry it to you immediately on request; a postal card 
will bring it. 


Conservative Rubber Production Company 


112 PARROTT BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ° 
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Boulder Creek 


The Natural Gateway to 


THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE REDWOOD PARK 


(Only Eight Miles Distant) 














Situated in Santa Cruz County at terminus of Boulder Creek 
branch, Coast Division, Southern Pacific Railroad, and only 
eighty miles distant from San Francisco. Located in upper 
portion of San Lorenzo Valley at the junction of Boulder 
and Bear creeks with the San Lorenzo River. 


The most beautiful portion of Central California. 
No irrigation required. Crop failures never known. 
Soil specially adapted to grapes and deciduous fruits. 


Unexcelled facilities for investment for the small farmer, capi- 
talist, or the seeker for the ideal country home. 


Delightful climate, the purest of cool mountain water and unex- 
celled transportation facilities. 


Forty minutes by train to the seashore. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE 


Boulder Creek Improvement Society 
BOULDER CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


ISAIAH HARTMAN, President W. S. RODGERS, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 








You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 


or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 








You can You can 
stop at thus 
Niagara pass 
Falls through 
without Detroit 
extra or 
charge Cleveland 





ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 
York or Boston. 

FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 





pi 2 ee 
F. M. BRYON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES,CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 








Ne a ye 
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PLACER COUNTY 


(CALIFORNIA ) 


Improvement and Development Association 


J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 
J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and 
E. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn Advertising, Newcastle 

J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn F. E. BRYE, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 








ORCHARD AND COUNTRY HOMES IN THE FRUITFUL FOOTHILL REGION OF PLACER COUNTY 


Placer County 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home seeker, and has 
numerous natural resources. Gravel and Quartz Mines, Granite 
and Pottery Works, 


Grain, Dairying and Fruit 


Placer County has many favored sections for the cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this season were from 
Placer. Also 35 per cent of all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are 
shipped from Placer. 

On the main line of the SouTHERN PaciFic. For information 
address Secretary or any of the officers of the above Association. 


J. H. Wins, Secretary. 
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When You Come to California 














Morris Brooke, Sacramento............ 


YOU MUST 


Come to the Sacramento Valley 


Because we offer rich land suitable for fruit, alfalfa 
and grain at from $30 to $100 per acre. 


Because we have a mild climate, generous rainfall 
and plenty of water for irrigation. 


Because we have unexcelled transportation facilities 
—rail and river. 


Because ten acres will support an industrious family. 


Because our orchards, dairies and hop fields afford 
work for every industrious man and family. 


Because you are allowed 5-day stop-over privileges 
at any and all main line stations, which allows 
you full opportunity to visit this great and 
fertile Valley. 


Because we want more people. 


We still have picture books, descriptive pamphlets 
and other literature gotten up for you. 


Why not write to any or all of us for more information? 


....Vice-President for Sacramento County 





C. W. THomas, Woodland................... Vice-President for Yolo County 

Ue ef So a aS Vice-President for Placer County 
Oe Vice-President for Butte County 
fe SS Co Vice-President for Colusa County 
J A RS Oe Cs Vice-President for Sutter County 
RateicH Barcar, Vacaville................. Vice-President for Solano County 
OOS LC a a Vice-President for Tehama County 
BY. AS) AGREE MEDONIPORDWN 5 555 bis. 5.0.0. 5.500 '9.0'h odes Vice-President for El Dorado County 
Gk SEE, PONVOVEUCS wo. a ees Vice-President for Yuba County 

J. M. Watiine, Nevada City................ Vice-President for Nevada County 
Pees, MEMMEES, WURMIOWS, . <6 on oss osc soe Vice-President for Glenn County 
J. J. CHAMBERS, Redding.................... Vice-President for Shasta County 
CSR a ee ee ee ees Vice-President for Siskiyou County 
{ES marae President, Colusa, California 

eh NUNN 555 556.5 cls sna spn dis Wiel loiw los . Secretary, Colusa, California 
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IMPERIAL SETTLEMENTS - GOVERNMENT. 
LAND ~ SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Largest Irrigation System in the United States = 
Most Abundant Supply of Water and at Lowest price 
Government Land $1.25 per Acre 
Water Righte, $15 to $20 an Acre—Easy Terms 
Water Cheapest on Pacific Coast 
Land Most Fertile in World 

CROPS FOR 1902 One Crop, $40 an Acre; two Crops, $60 to $80 

an Acre. System to cover 500,000 Acres. 175,000 Acres 

now under Canal System. 


Southern Pacific Branch Railroad now in operation and trains running to 
Imperial 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION—Send for ‘‘Album_ of Imperial Settlements.’’ The 
“Imperial Catechism,” and also the Illustrated Pamphlet ‘“‘From sert to Garden,’’ con- 
taining about 1,000 names of land owners. 


Address 


IMPERIAL LAND CO 
224 Stowell Block Los Angeles California 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in the best 
portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange Counties, and 
Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, Colton and South Riverside 
in San Bernardino and Riverside Counties. These lands are especially adapted 
for oranges, lemons, vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, 

alfalfa and other agricultural products. 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their surpassing 
productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they can be cultivated, and for 
their accessibility of the several lines of railroads running through the property, the 
distance from Los Angeles to about the center of the lands being only a forty-minute 
ride over either of two lines of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running 
between Los Angeles, Anaheim, Fullerton and Santa Ana, across the property, while 
county roads are opened in all directions. Upon portions of the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether the most 
desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, fig, ete., all 
flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions grow the 
finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses. 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted to bar- 
ley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp and the vine, as well as all the ordinary northern 
fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in these 
lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully raised here. Water 
is easily obtained from canals running through and across this property for irrigating 
nearly all the tillable lands except in the artesian belt. In this district water from 
flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands in the La 
Habra Valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what is called the Fuller- 
ton district. 

Flowing wells of water are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost 
of from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will grow large 
crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how dry the season. These 
moist lands are the best for growing apples and pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. 
In a word, thé entire property is in a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile sec- 
tion, offering strong inducements to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale 
in tracts to suit purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 per acre. The lands 
offered are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages of 
buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited agent direct 
with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commissions nor entail any ex- 
pense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You are guaranteed quick transactions 
and immediate possession. 

Terms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two and three years, with interest at 
eight per cent per annum on deferred payments. Special terms given syndicates and 
colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agent, 


W. J. HOLE, 349 Wilcox Building, LOS ANGELES, or to 


THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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TWENTY FOUR MILES 
FOR TWENTY FIVE CENTS 


Passing through Santa Clara and San Jose 
to Alum Rock Park. A delightful ride replete 
with scenic effects. A natural park whose wonders 
are not exceeded by any in California. Hot and 
cold mineral waters. Turkish baths and the largest 
sulphur swimming bath in the United States. For 
further particulars address 


H. CENTER, manacer 


San Jose and Santa Clara Electric Railway Co. 


FIRST AND SANTA CLARA STREETS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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For CALIFORNIA INFORMATION 








If exact information about special sections of California is desired write to any 


official named in the following list. 
address in SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
the editor. 


Simply ask for facts wished for and say you saw 


If prompt response is not received please advise 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Secretary 
Anderson Board of Trade, H. M. Alexander, Secretary 
Benicia Improvement Club, J. M. Burke, Secretary 
Berkeley Board of Trade, R. C. Staats, Secretary 
Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 
California Promotion Committee, Rufus P. Jennings, 

Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 


California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, Secre- . 


tary, San Francisco 
California Colony Association, San Francisco 
Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Secretary, 
Campbell, Santa Clara County 
Chico Chamber of Commerce, E. T. Reynolds, Sec'y 
Colusa Board of Trade, F. E. Wright, Secretary. 
Delano Board of Trade, J. J. Seitz, Secretary 
Dixon Board of Trade, F. A. Hutton, Secretary 
Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce, A. F. Neale, Secretary 
Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Secretary 
Mee Board of Trade. 
wards Board of Trade, Geo. W. Kavanagh, Sec’y 
Hollister Improvement Club, L. W. Jefferson, Sec’y 
avametton Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 
Market Street, San Francisco 
Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Company, C. 
. Noble, Secretary 
Kern City Board of Trade, J. R. Williams, Secretary 
Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L. Brundage, Sec- 
retary, Bakersfield 
Leemore Chamber of Commerce, G. E. Shore, Secretary 
Lindsay Board of Trade, H. W. Dockham, Secretary 
Lodi Board of Trade, F. W. Beckman, Secretary 
Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Secretary 
Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, Secretary 


Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, Jr., 
Secretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wiggins, 
Secretary 


Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Secretary 
Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Secretary 
Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretary 
Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, Sec’y 
Merced Chamber of Commerce, W. H. Turner, Sec’y 
Monrovia Board of Trade, C. E. Slosson, Secretary 
Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 
Mountain View Board of Trade, T. F. Grant, Jr., Sec’y 
Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thomas, Secretary 


Nevada County Promotion Committee, W. F. Engle- 
bright, Secretary 
Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, W. F. Engle- 


bright, President 
Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, Sec’y 
Newman Board of Trade, J. N. Stuhr, Secretary 
Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Secretary 
Oakdale Board of Trade, H Hughes, Secretary 
Orland Board of Trade, W. L. Davis, Secretary 
Oroville Chamber of Commerce, W. A. Beard, Sec’y 
Oxnard Board of Trade, I. W. Stewart, Secretary 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade, 2 B. Rich, Secretary 
Pasadena Board of Trade, W. Clark, Secretary 
Paso Robles Improvement Chub L. G. Sinnard, Sec’y 
Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, Sec’y 


Petaluma Board of Trade, J. W. Horn, Secretary 
Placer County Improvement Association, J. H. Wills, 
Secretary 
Placerville Board of Trade, C. E. Swisler, Chairman 
Pomona Board of Trade, Geo. P. Robinson, Secretary 
Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. Mills, 
Secretary 
Porterville Board of Trade 
Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. Lennon, Sec’y 
Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thaxter, Secretary 
Redwood Town Trustees, wig A Winters, Chairman 
Redwood City Improvement Club . Thorpe, Sec’y 
Reedley Board of Trade, Chas. Knauer, Secretary 
Roseville Board of Trade, EB. C. Bedell, Secretary 
Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castleman, 
ee 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, ef 
Sacramento Valley Development Association, F. 
Wright, Secretary, Colusa 
Salinas Board of Trade, M. R. Merritt, Ass’t Sectetery 
San Bernardino Board of Trade, W. L. Vestal, Sec’y 
San Benito County Chamber of Commerce, Hollister 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, Sec’y 
San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Secretary 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, Sec'y 
San Juan Improvement Club, San Juan 
San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, Sec’y 
San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, Sec’y 
San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Secretary 
San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. Sweet, 
Secretary 
San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Secretary 
Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, W. B. ring * Secretary 


Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, ( . M. Gidney, 
Secretary 
Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Secre- 


tary, Box 524, Santa Clara 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, Frank H. Babb, 
President, San Jose 

San Jose Chamber of Commerce, Ira B. McMahill, 
Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz Board of Trade, C. W. Hammer, Sec’y 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secre- 
tary, Santa Rosa 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, Geo. T. McCabe, 
Secretary, Modesto 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, E. L. Cave, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, L. W. Taylor, Secretary 

Sutter Board of Trade, Yuba City, H. S. Blodgett, 
Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Secretary 

Vacaville Board of Trade, E. E. McFarland, Secretary 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Secretary 

Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. E. Perkins, Secretary 

Willows Board of Trade, I. J. Proulx, Secretary 

Winters Board of Trade, F. H. Owen, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Harbold, 
Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, Sec’y 


Colvin B. Brown, 





About California at large, her industries, productions, lands, climate, etc., write to 


California Promotion Committee, Rufus P. Jennings, 


gomery street, San Francisco. 


Executive Officer, 25 New Mont- 














For Oregon Information address the following names: 


Alco Club, Albany; F. Dawson, Secretary Marshfield Chamber of Commerce, Marshfield; J. H. 
Ashland Board of Trade, Elmer Patrick, Secretary Flanigan, President; H. Sengstaken, Secretary 
Astoria Progressive Commercial Club, Astoria; Har- Medford Board of Trade, Medford; W. I. Vawter, 


rison Allen, President; H. S. Lyman, Secretary President; J. W. Lawton, Secretary ‘ 
Benton County League, Corvalis; E. E. Wilson, Sec’y McMinnville City Board of Trade, McMinnville; H. 8. 
Dalles Board of Trade, Dalles; J. C. Hayter, Sec’y Maloney, Secretary 
Roseburg Board of Trade, Roseburg; F. L. Wooley, Oregon City Board of Trade, Oregon City; J. W. 
President; W. W. Cardwell, Secretary Loder, Secretary . 
Eugene Board of Trade, Eugene; R. McMurphy, Presi- Portland Board of Trade, Portland; F. BE. Beach, 
dent; C. A. Wintermier, Secretary President; Max Shillock, Secretary 


Grants Pass Board of Trade, Grants Pass; R. L. Coe, Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland; S. M. 
President; Dennis H. Stoval, Secretary Mears, President; Lewis Russell, Secretary 
Hillsboro Board of Trade, Hillsboro; W. H. Wehrung, Salem Greater Commercial Club, Salem; Henry B. 


President; F. M. Heidel, Secretary Thielsen, President; N. H. Judah, Secretary 
Independence Improvement League, Independence; G. Silverton Board of Trade, Silverton; Dr. A. A. Leon- 
A. Hurley, Secretary. ard, President; P. L. Brown, Secretary 


Arizona, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and Texas 


Deming, New Mexico, Business Men's Club; W. H. El Paso Chamber of Commerce, E. EB. Russell, Sec’y 


Greer, Secretary Reno Board of Trade, Reno, Nevada : 
Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth, Secretary, Salt Lake City Commercial Club, Fisher Harris, Sec’y 
Ogden, Utah Tucson, Arizona, Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard, Sec’y 


Maricopa County Board of Trade, Phenix, Arizona; 
Vander Veer, Secretary 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Co., 613 Market St., San Francisco 


D N H ON Real Estate, Insurance, Build- 

* . 9 ing and Loan and Mines 

Have on hand at all times a number of No. 1 properties, farms large and small, city property 
improved and unimproved, mines for sale or bond, and will guarantee reasonable prices. 


Office in the Frisbie Building, Yuba Street, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
Printed information furnished on application 
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The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 
FLASHLIGHTS ann NOVELTIES 


Send for Catalogue 


Electric, Railway and Manufacturers’ Supply Co. 
68-72 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 








U. S. Examiner and Adjuster of Inst ts f the District of California 
Telephone, Black 1901 as j mente: tee 


Established in Je Cc. SALA 


MANUFACTURER OF 
New York, . . 1834 


San Francisco, : 1855 Surveying, Engineering, Mining and Nautical Implements 


‘aaa Material for Office Work 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Supplied 


lastrements | xamined, Repaired 429 Montgomery Street 
om fpeenae and Carefully Adjusted SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NEWSPAPERS 
ADVERTISE ~ 2% 
TRADE PAPERS 


Write for rates to CURTIS-NEWHALL CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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LPO MILITARY AND NAVY OUTFITTERS 
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The DENUER & RIO GRANDE 
and RI O GRANDE WESTERN 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 
Offers to the traveler an intensely interesting route over the Rocky Mountains, through Utah 
and Colorado. The scenery en route is wonderful—beyond description—mighty snow-clad 
peaks, gorgeous rock colorings, weird formations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, all the 
noted sight places can be viewed only on this route. The only line passing directly through 
Salt Lake City and Denver en route to the east. 
Through first-class sleepers daily between San Francisco and 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


Through personally conducted excursions daily to Chicago, 
St. Louis and Boston. 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ADDRESS 
JOHN A. BECKWITH, City Pass. Agent. 


J. D. MANSFIELD. General Agent, 
1118 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


625 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
LEROY B. JOHNSON, Fet. and Pass. Agt., W. C. McBRIDE, General Agent, 
11 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Cal. 124 Third St., Portland, Or. 
JOHN T. SKELTON, Freight and Pass. Agt.. TIMOTHY MEE, Traveling Pass. Agent, 
1017 Second St., Sacramento, Cal. 230 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 
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Camp grounds, building sites, hotel 
and cottages. Unrivaled for its natural 
advantages, its beautiful mountain and 
forest scenery, its warm, dry, invigorat- 
ing air and pure water. No winds, no 
fogs. Cottage sites with building restric- 
tions for selected people of the better 
class only. Isolated from all business 
and trade. 


No liquors allowed to be sold. Three 
hours and ten minutes from San Fran- 
cisco. Three trains daily from Santa 
Cruz beach, with very low fares. Watered 
county roads. White Sulphur Springs. 
A limited number of guests taken at 
Minnehaha Cottage. Address 


The BROOKDALE LAND CO. 


Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co., California 














s 
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Tourist Cars to Chicago 


Rock Island tourist sleeping cars run through to 
Chicago and to hundreds of places besides Chicago— 
Omaha, Kansas City, Des Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Memphis, etc. Connecting cars, 

hicago to Boston. 
Most complete system of tourist cars across the 


continent. Choice of routes—‘‘ Southern,” via E] Paso; 
“Scenic,” via Salt Lake City and Colorado Springs. Rock Island 


Six personally conducted excursions every week. 
Folder giving full information mailed on request. 
Tickets at Southern Pacific ticket offices. System 
F. W. Tuompson, G. W. A., 
6a3 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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CORONADO BEACH } 
FINEST SUMMER CLIMATE ON EARTH : 
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CORONADO TENT CITY | 


Everything new and first-class. Perfect sanitation. 

: Best living. Choicest drinking water—Ice water 

’ free. Everything a la Coronado. Bathing, Boating, 

: Fishing, Dancing. Library and Reading Room 
EVERY AMUSEMENT 

A. E. BABCOCK, MANAGER, CORONADO, CAL. 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR—GRANDEST OF HOTELS 
Coronado Motto: **BEST OF EVERY THING’®? 


Rates, $2.50 per day, by the week, and up, during 
Summer. Upper Floor closed. 


CORONADO PLEASES EVERYBODY ALL THE TIME 
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H. F. NORCROSS, E. S. BABCOCK, 
Gen. AGENT CORONADO BEACH Co. MANAGER 
200 S$. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. CORONADO, CAL. 
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Hotet MeETROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 
RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. OAKLAND, CAL. 








WOODWARD, WATSON & CO., Inc. J. TYRREL 
RBAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J DINGEE 


REAL ESTATE 


1172 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. | 506 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





E. A. HERON, PRESIDENT MYRON T, HOLCOMB, VICE-PRES. & MGR. 


HERON-HOLCOMB COMPANY 
S. M. DoDGE & SON Hstabitened REAL ESTATE Incorporated 


SEWARD M. DODGE HENRY A, DODGE 


j ifi AGENTS ano DEALERS 
Realty Syndicate Certificates, Real Estate ete li 
1160 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 1060 BROADWAY CROCKER BUILDING 
TEL. MAIN 147 Tet MAIN 1267 











Oakland, California 


Is destined to become the principal city in the state within the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. It contains more picturesque residence sites; more ideal manufacturing loca- 
tions and better opportunities for safe investment of capital than any city on the Pacific 
Coast. Investigation will prove the above facts. 

For specific information write advertisers on this page,or EDWIN STEARNS, 
SECRETARY OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, OAKLAND, CAL. 








The E, P, VANDERCOOK CO. REAL ESTATE '0!6 Broadway, Tel. MAIN 285 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


San Francisco Office, Mills Building, Room 32, Second Floor, Telephone Main 5502 








A. J. SNYDER 
REAL ESTATE 











467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 

| U Polytechnic Business College 
Established 20 Years. Correspondence Solicited. AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

J. H. Macdonald & Co. REAL ESTATE | ‘77 “"° “+4” Sts- OAKLAND 


The Leading Business College West of Chicago 
Write for Free Catalogue 


Reference—All banks 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 











STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CoO sire fitinnt scr y ot ue. 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CAL. 
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ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MERRITT 


A natural salt water lake within ten minutes’ walk of the business center. 
Oakland has the most equable climate of any city in California; a water front of 
over fifteen miles, suitable for manufactories, and is growing in population 


faster than any other city in the State. Why not locate in Oakland? 
For more explicit information and illustrated literature address 
EDWIN STEARNS, Secretary, 


OAKLAND Boarp oF TRADE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
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BEAUTIFUL — HEALTHFUL — PRODUCTIVE 
VARIOUS AND ABUNDANT IN ITS PRODUCTS 


A -Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES and LIBRARIES 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres 
More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, from which the 
north and northwest derive their early berries. The home of the Tokay grape. Many vine- 
yards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season Wine and raisin grapes also 
flourish and yield their owners handsome profits. Great future for the grape industry in 
Sacramento County. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. The colonies of Fair 
Oaks and Orangevale have thousands of acres in bearing trees yielding highly satisfactory 
returns. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past 
season. Potatoes, onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of 
the State in car-load lots. 

P peed and dairying rapidly coming to the front and furnishing a livelihood for many 
amilies. 

Sacramento city is the hub of a system of railways and is the point from which nearly 
all of California’s great fruit crop is shipped to eastern markets. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the 
Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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TRAVEL BY SEA 


ON THE SPECIAL VACATION 
AND SHORT TOURIST 


EXCURSION TRIPS 


OF THE 






BETWEEN EXCELLENT SERVICE 
LOW RATES 


INCLUDING BERTH AND MEALS 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 

















San Diego 


Santa Cruz 
Monterey 
Eureka, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, 
Vancouver, etc. 
VOYAGES TO ALASKA AND MEXICO 
Write for further information to 
Cc. D. DUNANN, General Passenger Agent 
10 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Dana, photo 
UNITED STATES LIFE SAVING CREW DRAWING IN LINE TO WHICH CABLE WAS BENT 


THE 
COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE 


BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, GUAM AND MANILA 


OPENED FOR REGULAR COMMER- 
CIAL BUSINESS JULY 15, 1903 


THIS CABLE IS OPERATED IN CONNECTION WITH THE LAND LINES OF THE 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY AND THE ATLANTIC CABLES 
OF THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 

















Weidner, photo 
A GREAT THRONG GATHERED UPON THE BEACH TO WITNESS THE CEREMONIES 
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LOS BERROS TRACT SAN LUIS 
OBISPO COUNTY. CALIFORN oo 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and 
Bean Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 

On main Coast line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Rich soil; good climate; two to 
seven miles from ocean. No irrigation needed. 


For further particulars address 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SOHAL 


MT 
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An Abundant Permanent Irrigation Supply 


IS ASSURED FOR THE SALT RIVER VALLEY WITH THE 
BUILDING OF THE 


Tonto Dam and Reservoir 


J. O. DUNBAR 


Commissioner of Immigration for Maricopa County, Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Seek a Home in 


Santa Cruz 
County 


Santa Cruz County 
in Central California 








Ideal climate. Beautiful scenery. 
Fertile soil, Abundant crops. 
No irrigation. 


City of Santa Cruz 8,000 popu- 
lation, possesses all modern utili- 
ties. 


Reached by both rail and water 
from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, 








For further information 
write or call upon any 


Southern Pacific Agent 
OR 


Cc. W. Hammer 
Secretary 
of Santa Cruz Board of Trade 
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For all Consignments on Lines of 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RY. 


And all Parts of the World, Apply to 


Marcerou, Schreter & Co, 


Members of the Board of Managers of the Russian 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Freight and Insurance Brokers 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

Main Office, 26: Rue d’Hauteville, Paris 


Corrrespondents in all Russian and Siberian Cities 
Cable Address: MARCHETER, PARIS 


Brancu Hovsges—Nice, 31 Promenade des An- 
glais: London, 62 Leadenhall street, E. C.; 
Irkoutsk, 5E Soldatskaia, Maison Alkanoff, 18; 
Viadivostok, Swetlanskaia, Maison Schkolnikoff ; 


Port Arthur (Mandchouria); Dalny (Mand- 


chouria). 

CORRESPONDENTS—At St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Tiflis, Odessa and in all the principal cities of 
Russia (of Europe and of Asia), and abroad. 

SoLeE AGENTS—At Vladivostok, Port Arthur 
and Dalny for the “International Sleeping Car 
and Express Trains Company.” 

CORRESPONDENTS—For the American Express 
Company at Irkoutsk and Vladivostok (Siberia) ; 
at Port Arthur and Dalny (Mandchouria). 


Clients can have their mail addressed to any of our offices where same will be held at their disposal. 
CORRESPONDENTS 
JULES CLERFAYT, General Agent for the U. S. 


International Sleeping Car and Express Trains Co. 
Trans-Siberian Railway 
17 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


J. W. HAMPTON. JR. & CO., Customs Brokers and Forwarders, 
41 Broadway, New York.--- 420 Samson St., Philadelphia. 
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DESIRABLE LANDS FOR SALE BY THE 


PIONEER LAND COMPANY 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED ACRES ALREADY PLANTED IN 


BEARING ORANGE GROVES 


Which proves the value of the lands we have for sale. 
Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, balance on long time at 7 per cent. 
Plenty of water from elaborate canal system, supplemented by wells. 
Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in the State. 
Stock raising and dairying has proved a profitable industry. 
Address all Communications to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, MANAGER 
PORTERVILLE, CAL. 
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A Fifty-Cent Package of 
California Perfumes--FREE 


We want the name of every druggist in the U. S. who 
does not sell 


RIEGER’S CALIFORNIA PERFUMES 


Ask your druggist if he carries them. Ask him par- 


ticularly about 
PALO ALTO PINK 
the perfume that did the most to make California Perfumes 
famous. If he hasn’t them then send us his name and we'll 
give you freea fifty-cent package of our choicest perfume. 
12,000 druggists in the U. S. are already selling them. 


RITGE THE CALIFORNIA 
PERFUMER 


161-163-165 FIRST ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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Sin the world, begins 
‘ averages 450 
ounds. Weather is ideal all year for\ surfbathing, 
unting, polo or golf, all which are enj&yed under most 
favorable conditions. Del Monte has the only turf greens 
in California available to the public. The U.S. report of 
maximum temperatures shows what a delightful spot Del 
Monte is in summer: dune,70.9; July, 70.2; Aug. 75.8; Sept.73.6. 


GEO.W. REYNOLDS, Mor. HOTEL DEL MONTE, CAL, 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 
> = wo THE BIG TREES © 


or KINGS RIVER CANYON 


A Camp in the GIANT FOREST 
with Everything Provided 
or a,Good Hotel at 


LAKE TAHOE 


with Boating, Fishing, Driving 
a Month in SACRAMENTO CANYON 
or with the Trout on the McCLOUD 


FSS FOR EVERYBODY 
INTHE < 


S ¢ 
a UMAT R TIME 
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oR SHALL ITBE OLD MONTEREY 


THE SURF AT SANTA CRUZ 


A Quiet Rest at PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, or a Summer at SANTA CATALINA, 
that “Green Isle in the Sea,” where the Leaping Tuna Abounds 


BOOKS AND PICTURES FROM JAS. HORSBURGH, JR 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


4 MONTGOMERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.. 
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where mn is aes every Fes in the year. 


THE NEW GLENW(¢ 


CALIFORNIA’ S MISSION HOTEL. Ff. 


is a marvel of Comfort, with equipment and surroundings, a@ 
esque and satisfyin WHY NOT GO THERE? . d 
FRANK A. MILLER; Pre GLENWOOD, or the SE 

OF COMMERCE. | 


RIV ;RSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
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